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American education is deeply infected with snobbery. Schooling is 
used for ulterior purposes — for “getting ahead in the world,” in the sense 
of making “desirable’’ connections and acquaintances—rather than for 
sincere and direct effort to prepare for specific duties and activities or 
even for general self-improvement. Private schools, especially private 
schools for girls, are sought, by those who can afford them, only in part 
for their genuine educational superiority over public schools, where such 
superiority exists. The motive of many parents in sending their children 
to private schools is essentially snobbish. They want their children to 
know only the young people of their own class or of ‘a “better’’ class. 
And public schools are used with the same motive by those who would 
choose private schools if they could. Preparation for college and getting 
through college often become a process the end of which is openly viewed 
as “getting established in the world’’—being admitted to the “fellowship 
of educated men,” with the emphasis on the “fellowship” rather than 
on the education. 

Educational leadership struggles valiantly, and sometimes it would 
seem to be struggling vainly, against this pressure to make education 
simply a means of social advancement. There is the story of the group 
of parents in Los Angeles who wanted Latin put into a vacant hour in 
the junior high school program because, as they said, their children 
would then be having “‘as good an education as anybody.” There is the 
story of the woman who didn’t care what marks her daughter got, sd long 
as she got into college and secured her degree, because it “didn’t matter 
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how much her daughter knew, so long as she wasn’t going to be a 
teacher.”” Thorstein Veblen has elaborated various aspects of this same 
theme in his “Theory of the Leisure Class’; and I need not press the 
indictment further, nor risk exaggerating it, as he does. Probably we all 
realize that there is a difficulty to be faced in making American educa- 
tion serve the American people without prostituting the schools to cheap 
ambitions and unworthy desires. The problem for us is to direct the 
work of the schools toward genuine social values. No matter how well 
we succeed, the schools will be much used for selfish individualistic pur- 
poses; but we need not pander to that tendency, which is after all neither 
universal nor so conscious that it has a fighting aspect. Fortunately, 
there are definite things to do, as I hope to show, which will make school- 
ing more socially serviceable and less easily perverted into a ladder for 
social climbing. And these things can be done by teachers of home 
economics as readily and as effectively as by other teachers. Perhaps, 
indeed, teachers of home economics can do these things more readily 
and effectively than any other group. 

In broad terms, and bluntly, the main thing to do is to give our curric- 
ula more backbone. A curriculum with us is now a clutter of discon- 
nected units. It should be continuous, integrated, unified by its bear- 
ing on a big, clear, and compelling objective. In home economics we 
should have a curriculum that centers on the home, the whole home, 
and nothing but the home. 

Now this is easy to say, but there are plenty of difficulties to surmount 
before it can be done and not a few qualifications and specifications to be 
considered and observed. In the first place, the very snobbishness I 
have been condemning is hard to distinguish from proper self-respect and 
from that individual initiative and personal energy which has been the 
product and the pride of our American life. We have needed the 
“hustler.” We have cultivated the idea of “getting on.”” We have 
tried, accordingly, to make our educational highway so broad and open 
that it could be used by everybody as a means of bettering his condition. 
Charles H. Judd has made as much of this characteristic of our schools 
as knowledge and eloquence can ever make of it: he calls it, in the title 
of his Inglis Lecture for 1928, “The Unique Character of American 
Secondary Education.” It is flexibility that we have wanted so that 
everybody could fit into the scheme with a minimum of difficulty, a 
minimum of loss in case of change of plans. We have cared more about 
carrying the individual along than we have about what he accomplished 
or where he was going. We have worked ourselves into an educational 
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position which involves “fitting the school to the child,” as if the school 
were a wardrobe that could be changed for different occasions and ad- 
justed nicely to whims as well as to needs and growth. No doubt 
democracy demands that we “‘keep the career open to talent,” which was 
Napoleon’s view of it. No doubt we ought to preserve in the schools 
the American characteristic of hopeful initiative. Perhaps the sort of 
snobbishness Professor Rogers has recommended to Technology men is 
good snobbishness. But do we need to make our schools so “‘flexible”’ 
that getting an education is more like scrambling for pennies than it is 
like plowing a furrow, more like stocking a church fair than it is like 
building a cathedral? 

A school program may be rich, and it may be so administered as to be 
flexible enough for all reasonable purposes, without degenerating into a 
patchwork of disconnected courses. At the very least, there should be 
the possibility of continuous, coherent work, covering several years, 
toward a specific, chosenend. One such possibility should be the curricu- 
lum in home economics. It will crib, cabin, and confine no budding 
genius, least of all a girl in her teens, to enter upon a three-year program 
dominated by an object as large as a life career. 

But there is the question of interest to consider. Are any youngsters 
of school age sufficiently interested in the larger outcomes of their school- 
ing to choose deliberately and wisely a real curriculum? Professor 
David Snedden holds that “girls from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
under American conditions, are far from being motivated for preparation 
for effective service as prospective homemakers. Their vision, their 
emotions, and their aspirations . . . . are entirely romantic, creations 
of a pinkish luminous haze . . . . they seem. . . . to react anti- 
pathetically toward the slaginess, and, to them, ineptitude of parental 
achievements. We should not,” he concludes, “expect vocational moti- 
vation for homemaking on their probable economic plane for girls of this 
age, except . . . . for a few real ‘mother’s girls.’”’ This opinion is 
borne out by the difficulties reported in various places in getting students 
to enter really terminal courses or schools of domestic science. Snedden 
recommends a series of unit courses, none longer than a year, all more or 
less frankly “‘inspirational’”’—that is, shallow and somewhat casual. 

I am unwilling to admit that it is necessary to give up the idea of a 
genuine homemaking curriculum because girls of fifteen to eighteen are 
inclined to be flighty. I suspect that the tendency to steer clear of 
terminal courses in home economics has been due to the fact that home 
economics courses have been overloaded with the technique of cooking 
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and sewing and that there has been too much overlapping of work 
between the junior high school and the senior high school, too little real 
progression into the larger themes in home economics, the real problems 
of homemaking. If a continuous, coherent, specialized curriculum in 
homemaking cannot be worked out for the senior high school and become 
popular in the best and fullest sense of the term, I shall be disappointed 
not only in American girls but in American teachers of home economics. 
I am certain that the establishment of a thorough and well-organized 
homemaking curriculum would set a standard for the reorganization of 
curricula in secondary schools and help to rescue American education 
from the credit-hunting that now weakens and distracts it. 

We have gone too far anyway, as I see it, in meeting the demands of 
“{nterest.”” Do not suppose that I am decrying the effort of teachers to 
motivate learning. Motivation is an essential part of good teaching, but 
the winning and the maintaining of interest in a subject after it has been 
chosen is a business absolutely distinct from coqueting for an “interest” 
that will lead to the choice of that subject. School curricula ought not 
to follow interest as a weather-vane follows the wind. Curricula should 
be set up by those responsible for that important function, with all due 
and orderly reference to public opinion. Then parents and pupils, with 
the advice of teachers, should choose among curricula. The objects in 
view should be clearly understood, but the work to be done should not 
be subject to change on the basis of temporary or imagined distaste for it. 
Europeans marvel at our willingness to let young people make out their 
own programs by casual picking and choosing of small units. We have 
permitted far too much of it. Democracy in education is not served by 
it. It results only in streaky, patchy, half-baked education. 

But what about college entrance requirements? If we establish a 
homemaking curriculum, will its graduates be accepted by the colleges? 
For if they are, the curriculum will suffer in the estimation of pupils and 
their parents. Snobbishness enters into any such judgment, along with 
other elements; but the fact must be reckoned with. And so far as the 
colleges of New England are concerned, the admirable report of the 
Massachusetts Committee on the Revision of the Home Economics 
Curriculum shows that, on the whole, the colleges are not very hospitable 
toward home economics for admission credit. Western colleges are in 
general far less exacting than Eastern Colleges, and that may be a help; 
but the situation is not, generally speaking, very encouraging. Now it 
may very well seem from the tenor of this address so far that I would 
stand in favor of the exacting standards of the colleges of the East. And 
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so I would, if college entrance requirements were informed by any de- 
fensible educational principle. But college entrance requirements—even 
under the New Plan—exact the study of specific subjects without exert- 
ing the least influence toward bringing those subjects into relation with 
each other or carrying any of them to a point (whether in school or in 
college) at which it yields its possible educational values beyond the 
elementary values of the initial years of study. Therefore, I condemn 
college entrance requirements as an obstacle to education and prefer the 
“liberality” of Western requirements to the rigidity of Eastern require- 
ments. This, however, does not settle the problem; and I see but two 
hopeful lines on which to work. The first is to urge colleges to accept 
the homemaking curriculum as a whole—not to pick it apart for units 
of admission credit of this or that, but to recognize that it is a single 
educational pattern woven of many threads and worthy to be received 
assuch. This might be done by colleges that admit on certificate. The 
second line of endeavor is to meet college requirements through the home- 
making curriculum in four subjects under the New Plan, two of them 
brought to a considerable stage of advancement, without destroying the 
unity of the curriculum any more than can be helped. The subjects 
might be English, a foreign language, history, and a science. The home- 
making curriculum does not require the exclusion of these subjects or 
other traditional academic studies; on the contrary, it should include 
some of them. It should not be a curriculum overloaded with domestic 
techniques—cooking, sewing, household management—but a broad, 
thorough, cultural program of studies bearing on the life and work of 
the home. ‘To meet college requirements in English, a foreign language, 
history, and a science without going very far afield from the center of the 
homemaking curriculum would, I admit, be difficult—as requirements in 
those subjects now stand; but it might be done for a few pupils. 

But, if necessary, I would ignore college entrance requirements and go 
ahead. I believe the colleges are waiting for the schools—and always 
have waited for them—in the matter of admission standards. The 
schools have had no courage, because they have had no convictions. A 
school with an educational theory on which it is willing to take risks can 
bring the colleges around in time. They may be conservative but they 
are willing tolearn. Heretofore the schools have whined about what the 
colleges demand and have come begging a credit for this and half a 
credit for that. Let a school set up a program that educates and the 
colleges will accept the product. 

There is a fundamental question still to be faced that will not be asked 
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by parents and girls so often as by educational and social theorists. Is it 
worth while to set up a homemaking curriculum when the home is so 
clearly destined to change? Why prepare girls to become homemakers 
when most of them are likely to remain at work even after marriage? 
The family is not going to be what it has been or what it isnow. Women 
are going into business, industry, and the professions; and the manage- 
ment of a home is going to become the joint responsibility of husband 
and wife rather than the chief responsibility of the wife alone. Figures 
show the increase in the number of women who engage in gainful occupa- 
tions. Those who argue for the establishment of companionate marriage 
make much of this tendency, and there is a general feeling that the 
family is a rather uncertain institution. Why prepare girls for family 
life as if we were back in the Victorian era? 

Now I present no new figures and have no novel point of view to ad- 
vance; but I am convinced by a few very simple considerations that the 
family is going to endure in substantially its present form and that we 
are therefore fully justified in working out junior high school, senior 
high school (this in particular), and college curricula which will openly, 
definitely, and thoroughly prepare girls for wifehood, motherhood, house- 
hold management, and family leadership. 

The single great difference between men and women is biological and 
inescapable. Women bear children. That means that they cannot, 
save in exceptional cases, follow careers as men do. They can work 
before childbirth and afterwards, but the bearing of two or three children 
means in itself an interruption too prolonged and serious to justify for 
the woman who expects to marry the preparation necessary for a busi- 
ness, industrial, or professional career in any proper sense of the term. I 
am not talking about marginal cases. I am not talking about women 
who put marriage aside in favor of careers. Iam not talking about work 
that a woman can do successfully for five or ten years before marriage 
and for ten or more years after her children are grown up. Iam talking 
about the standard pattern of life. I believe it will remain a pattern in 
which the man works continuously at a job in which he hopes to increase 
his power, responsibility, and rewards and in which the woman makes 
the home. I agree heartily that the man should share in the work and 
in the obligations of the home; but whereas for him it is and must re- 
main secondary, for her it is and must remain primary. Success in 
making a home is the woman’s success, failure is her failure. These seem 
to me unalterable facts; and I, for one, have no itch to alter them. Ac- 
cordingly, I believe schools should prepare women for homemaking, and 
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I hope that they will thereby add strength to the home. Indeed,’ the 
proposals I am about to advance concerning education for homemaking 
are based on the conviction that such education can do more than it has 
done heretofore to make the home a stable, satisfactory, and socially 
valuable institution. 

Let me come, then, to specific propositions—yet do not expect me, 
please, to be too specific. I cannot lay down a curriculum in detail. 
I am not a specialist in this field. I can only suggest general lines of 
attack, broad conceptions of the divisions of the work, in the hope that 
they may be substantial enough, novel enough, and practicable enough 
when reduced to a program to justify your attention. My proposals 
are confined in the main to the senior high school, where specialization 
first becomes appropriate. 

I would accept and dismiss with scant comment certain subjects which 
should be included in all curricula—physical training and hygiene, 
English language and literature, the social studies, and (preferably 
during the junior high school years) general science. The universal 
values of these subjects justify the inclusion of them in the homemaking 
curriculum and I would not urge that they be “‘vocationalized”’ or af- 
fected in any way, except as may naturally occur, by the fact that they 
are being taught to prospective homemakers. Composition, literature, 
history, civics, and social economics should be taught as “straight” to 
girls in this course as to boys in a business course. The history of the 
family and the economics of the home may well be given as advanced 
units of specialized work in the final year, but the general background in 
English and the social studies should be built as solidly as possible be- 
fore that. 

I would include also a considerable range of electives in what may be 
called cultural subjects—modern foreign language, music, fine arts, 
advanced work in literature and composition, and dramatization. Here 
I would insist only that the work be carried far enough to amount to 
something, which obviously means something different in each of the 
several fields I have named. An elective in French is not worth while 
unless the work is carried on for at least three years. One year of work 
in music appreciation may be made well worth while. Suppose we as- 
sume that about half the time of each year in the three-year senior high 
school course is taken up by constants and cultural electives. The other 
half remains for technical, specialized work in home economics. 

What elements should enter into that work and how should they be 
determined and organized? 
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My first proposal is negative—that “job analysis” should not be re- 
lied upon for the selection of the elements to be included or for the rela- 
tive emphasis to be placed upon them. With respect to job analysis as 
a method in the construction of curricula I am in the position of the 
Irishman with respect to religion. ‘God forgive me,” he said, “I’m an 
atheist.” I believe a certain amount of valuable information may be 
gained through careful examination of the job, but that such information 
is never complete and often misleading. The monumental work of 
Charters and Waples called “The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study,” in which the authors endeavor to provide a basis for teacher- 
training curricula by the most thorough-going piece of job analysis ever 
undertaken by man, does not convince me to the contrary at all. In 
fact, it makes me sure that job analysis, carried far enough, runs into 
futility. 

What if you know every task, great and small, that must be done in 
the home—cooking, cleaning, sewing, nursing, spanking the baby, and 
putting the master of the house in his proper place? What if you have 
opinions on the relative frequency, the relative difficulty, and the relative 
importance of each item? What if you add to these even a list of “atti- 
tudes” that the homemaker should adopt and apply? The study I 
have cited includes all these. It lists activities almost ad infinitum, 
rates every activity as to frequency, difficulty, and importance, and adds 
a list of attitudes under which and in the spirit of which the activities 
are to be conducted. If teaching can be guided by such an analysis and 
the training of teachers based on it, why not do the same sort of thing 
for homemaking and the homemaking curriculum? 

Because the one thing needful is omitted—a philosophy of life in the 
home. Becoming expert in activities and acquiring a set of attitudes 
will never develop judgment or make anyone an artist in living. What 
we want is something far more subtly interfused in the details of home- 
making or any other occupation than the skills or even than the attitudes 
that make for “efficiency” on the job. We want mind. I do not mean 
abstract and theoretical definitions of the family and of its relationships, 
obligations, and opportunities. I mean conceptions tinged with emo- 
tion, rational views developed through imagination, the sort of vision that 
leads to enthusiasm and to restraint, to loyalty that can fit the job into 
its social setting and perceive its larger human significance, that helps to 
carry us through fatigue and discouragement and makes us leaders and 
seers instead of pestered, grumbling, resentful, even though competent 
and faithful workers. I mean wisdom. 
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Is this too large an order? No doubt it sounds very large indeed; 
but what else can we accept as an aim? There is no job in the world 
that is so utterly mechanical that it can be done with fullest success 
without a background of understanding. “If this be error and upon 
me proved”’—-well, neither teaching nor homemaking can be thought of 
as mechanical, anyway. 

Homemaking, I insist, involves leadership. It is more important for 
the homemaker to know how to win and hold the eager and affectionate 
cooperation of every member of the home group than it is for her to make 
the best pies or sew the finest seam. If she must be ignorant about 
some of her materials, it is better for her to be ignorant of foodstuffs 
and linens than of human organisms. But she should be able to hold 
the whole complex of home duties and the stuff with which she is to work, 
from salt to sorrow, from passion to pennies, in one illuminating and 
inspiring conception. It may be harder to make a home than to teach 
a class or run a business or build up an institution. The thing must 
be done largely single-handed, except where wealth provides helpers; and 
the home of wealth, as everybody knows, is the exception. Getting the 
whole family to share the work is essential, but that does not relieve the 
homemaker of the educational leadership of the undertaking. She is 
boss and teacher and the main operator all in one, and getting the work 
done is only one part of her business. She must manage to get it done 
so that she herself and every member of the family lives, thrives, and 
grows in body, mind, and spirit. No one else can create the right atmos- 
phere without her leadership. And atmosphere is of the essence of a 
home. The overtones count more than what is done or how soon it is 
done or how well. Now overtones and atmosphere are intangibles, but 
they are not indefinite. They may be the result of unconscious and 
perfectly natural traits and tendencies, or they may be held consciously 
in mind and made an aim as clearly defined as cleanliness, order, or well- 
cooked meals. If a house is run perfectly but pervaded with the spirit 
of resentment or of the malice that arises out of the will to dominate, 
the homemaker faces a problem. She must bring the member of her 
group that is playing martyr or suffering from the Napoleonic complex 
or some other illusion of grandeur to see his part in the life of the home in 
a new and clearer light. She must establish routines and yet not let 
routines command her time nor ruin the happiness of the family. She 
must safeguard her own health and that of every other member of the 
group and know when to subordinate the requirements of a house to the 
requirements of the humans that inhabit it. All this goes back to and 
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grows out of a philosophy, an organized view of values. A philosophy 
of the home is the foundation of homemaking, and the curriculum for 
the homemaker should result in a manifold of skills, knowledges, and 
understandings unified by a general conception which gives balance, 
proportion, vitality, restraint, and artistry to the exercise of all of them. 

If job analysis supports this conclusion, I will confess that I have done 
it an injustice. Its tendency seems to me to be toward emphasis on the 
elements of the job rather than on a true and helpful view of the job as 
awhole. It goes from tree to tree and keeps us from seeing the wood; 
and as Professor Whitehead says in his delightful and penetrating essay 
on “‘The Aims of Education,” it is the business of teaching to help us to 
see the wood through the trees. 

Can a girl of eighteen, under the tutelage of an unmarried woman of 
thirty-two, be brought to wisdom with respect to homemaking? Will 
not any attempt to accomplish such results mean simply that the girl 
will become insufferable in her own home—contemptuous of “parental 
ineptitudes’’? No doubt that would be the certain outcome and perhaps 
the only outcome, if the wisdom to be gained were purveyed direct by 
lectures. One notes not infrequently in college graduates, both male 
and female, (shall I say more often in the women?) a thin, airy, inconse- 
quential logicality, an easy manner of handling large conceptions and 
principles, with hardly any sense of the actual thickness and complexity 
of real situations, a remote and almost rapt idealism that hasn’t worked 
down into any serious program of living but is in annoying evidence in 
conversation; and just that sort of thing might come out of a homemaking 
course that was not weighted down with an ample balance of facts and 


very practical problems. But I am not proposing even one course of 


lectures on the philosophy of the home. At most I would recommend 
only the study of a series of problems of the home as an institution, per- 
haps as part of the consideration of the problems of American democracy. 
I would not have the course for homemakers based on Myerson’s ‘The 
Nervous Housewife” or similar literature, nor would I have it start with 
Freudian psychology or include the study of Havelock Ellis’s work or 
make much of Judge Lindsey’s volumes. Such meat is certainly too 
strong for beginners. It is at any rate not foundational and not to be 
taken as an introduction. 

The technical part of the homemaking curriculum should include 
very thorough training in home skills, including and emphasizing financial 
management. The work should be organized logically, and projects and 
problems should be used only to give vitality to the instruction. Home 
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economics teachers are perhaps especially prone to be victimized by the 
fallacies of those who exaggerate the value of the project method. A 
good corrective is Bode’s “Modern Educational Theories.”” There should 
be no question as to the systematic character of the part of the work 
which deals with household techniques nor of its intense practicality. 
It should lead to real power and should be tested at the end in such a 
way as to reveal that power. 

In this, perhaps, there is nothing very new or startling, but I would 
emphasize as relatively novel the recommendation for thoroughness and 
completeness, the emphasis on financial management, and the idea of a 
final test for power. These things seem to me not to be stressed in the 
home economics outlines I have seen. They do not appear with suffi- 
cient force in the outline for the senior high school prepared by the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee. 

But I have never seen any home economics outline for the senior high 
schoo] that contains a thorough course in physiology, including the 
facts of human growth and applications to the care of children, a thorough 
course in psychology, and a thorough course in the history and ethics 
of thefamily. I would propose all three. This seems to me bold enough, 
but to some of you it may be very tame. You may think that the whole 
thing should be less formal and more direct, that it should begin with 
child nurture, the study of maladjustments in the family, and problems 
of community relationships, that it should include bits of psycho- 
analysis, the treatment of problem children, and direct instruction in 
sex hygiene, and that it should end with a practical philosophy of the 
home. But what I am concerned to see is a solid and careful develop- 
ment of fundamental knowledge. I do not know just how the program 
should be adjusted as to hours or what balance should be maintained 
among the courses; but I should like to have assurance that the gradu- 
ates of the curriculum in homemaking know the human body, the human 
mind, and the human group we call the family. In a solid sense they 
should have a groundwork in physiology, psychology, and sociology. 
The work may be motivated and made practically valuable by as much 
problem material as can be brought together and by every teaching de- 
vice and skill that can be summoned to give it point and drive; but it 
should be systematic and progressive and as nearly as possible complete. 
Into it may be woven much of the sort of thing that friends of mine in 
the home economics group have shown me from time to time, such as 
the outlines on the social and economic aspects of homemaking prepared 
at the 1928 session of the Fitchburg Normal School, the materials for 
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instruction put out by the Garland School, and the suggestions for 
work in “Child Development and Parental Education in Home Eco- 
nomics” gathered for this Association by Miss Richardson under its 
grant from the Spelman Memorial. I am urging the organization of 
such materials into definite form and the open use of courses in physiol- 
ogy, psychology, and the sociology of the family to give it a background 
and a matrix. 

A three-year curriculum in homemaking, including the standard con- 
stants of senior high school work, the opportunity for electives of a cul- 
tural character, technical home economics of the accepted type, plus the 
three courses I have named that are usually postponed to the college: 
this is my proposal. Have I exemplified the old adage that fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread? 

If you throw everything I have said out of court and smile in kindness 
on my masculine ignorance, I shall not resent it. I ask you only to 
work out some other plan whereby the schools may help to make homes 
more nearly what homes ought to be. We hear that divorces multiply 
and that the broken home is almost the rule rather than the exception. 
What can schools do about it except to establish a program which will 
prepare at least some of the women of the land to be wiser in their day 
and generation? Systematic instruction is a laborious and bungling 
approach toward wisdom and grace of spirit, but it is the only approach 
we teachers can provide. I know of no way to learn but the roundabout, 
painful way of thinking. It is not the swift road of instinct, poetic 
insight, or divination. But being articulate, rational, conscious, seems 
to be the human way of winning improvement. Can we not use that 
way toward improving our ability to make the home a place of generous, 
mutual, affectionate efiort for the growth and happy organization of 
human lives? 
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NOISE AND THE HOMEMAKER! 


DONALD A. LAIRD 
Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


The pessimists who think that our civilization has reached the point 
of diminishing returns may be partially right. This is essentially be- 
cause our civilization has grown as a mechanical Moloch, while man 
himself has not improved in any basic way in the last twenty centuries. 
This conflict between unimproved man and a mechanically improved 
environment is interestingly illustrated when we consider noise, which 
has been growing apace in our mechanical civilization. 

We have to pay a price for this noise because man is built for fighting. 
Physiologists tell us, and man’s record in history also indicates, that he 
has been living up to the compliment with remarkable success. The 
very qualities which make him a superb fighter may be his undoing in 
the present world. Let us make a two-minute review of some facts 
which will throw the problems into their proper scientific perspective. 
In doing this we will have to draw some lessons from cats, rats, frogs, 
and short skirts and also discover why country girls are more buxom than 
city girls. 

Changes under the emotion of anger which make man a superb fighter 
are widespread throughout the organism. Blood is shunted from the 
internal organs into the muscles where it can bathe them with foods 
to supply energy needed in the combat. The pulse rate is accelerated 
and blood pressure is raised. 

Nor is this all that anger or fighting does to one. The vitals are also 
thrown into a paralyzed condition by the contraction of the involuntary 
muscles which are interwoven in their structure. The cat has some of 
these involuntary muscle cells wrapped about the base of the hairs along 
the ridge of her back which make these hairs stand on end and add to the 
terror of her appearance when fighting. 

A pair of tiny glands, unnoticed in a fatty garment by centuries of 
anatomists, is responsible for most of these severe body changes. One 
of these adrenal glands is atop each kidney. Under proper stimulation 
when greater than ordinary amounts of adrenalin are liberated, the ten- 
sion of arm and leg muscles is heightened and involuntary muscles are 
paralyzed, halting digestion and altering blood pressure. Also the store- 


1 Presented before the homemakers section, American Home Economics Association, Bos- 
ton, July 3, 1929. 
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house of reserve sugar in the liver is unlocked and extraordinary amounts 
of sugar are unloaded into the blood stream, overtaking the sugar sieve 
in the process of elimination and sometimes producing a pathological 
condition. 

Mankind should be concerned with the profound changes which accom- 
pany fear, not because we have developed into a race of cowards, but 
because of the noise factor which is looming larger in the daily horizon of 
our civilization. Noise causes a fear reaction. 

A fear which is universal and which one does not learn is caused by 
noise. During a storm I have seen strong men blanch upon a heavy 
peal of thunder and dogs cringe and snap into space as if to annihilate 
the offending noise. I have also seen men try to act calm and composed 
under the sudden cracks of thunder peculiar to the Rockies only to give 
away their reaction to the trained observer. It is a sign of normal con- 
stitution to be in fear under these conditions, for noises which are sudden 
and intense enough are a natural stimulus to the reaction of fear in the 
normal human being, and whether noise or fighting, the bodily responses 
are much the same. 

Some people believe that only a few irascible creatures are adversely 
affected by noise in our present civilization, somewhat as a few excep- 
tional people have learned to be afraid of dogs. But surveys of city 
noise intensities and laboratory experiments upon human beings and 
animals indicate that there is just cause for general concern. Noise has 
crept over us by such gradual increases that we are not consciously aware 
of its force. 

For more than a year we have been following through the effects of 
city noise on white rats, which yield results it would take about thirty 
years’ observation upon humans to obtain. Rather startling effects 
have been recorded. For instance, the rats kept in relative quiet eat 
two or three per cent more food than their brothers and sisters that are 
kept under the electrically duplicated city noises; but with only this small 
advantage in appetite as shown by food consumption, the rats kept under 
the quiet conditions grow about ten per cent more rapidly. These scien- 
tifically controlled observations on animals are paralleled and confirmed 
by measurements of city and country school children which reveal almost 
invariably a greater rate of growth among the country boys and girls. 

Mankind in most urban centers has perhaps reached a point in the 
conscious adaptation to noise resembling the complacent frog which can 
be boiled alive, if only the temperature is raised by very slight degrees. 
It does not spare the frog’s skin that he does not feel the water persist- 
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ently becoming warmer, and it may not save our skins that we do not 
notice noise any more. 

Noise greater in intensity than that heard on the inside of a high-grade 
motor car traveling forty miles an hour over smooth concrete precipitates 
the fear reaction. We may ignore the noise consciously by being ab- 
sorbed in the scenery, conversation, or day-dreams; but the reflex centers 
of the nervous system do not ignore it and the fear reaction follows. 

These widespread and fundamental changes brought about by noise 
explain its profound effects. The individual has no control over them. 
He may be absorbed in his work and not hear the noise consciously, but 
his nervous system will hear it and responds with the fear reaction. The 
situation is doubly insidious. 

It should be apparent that noise has gained a vital rdle in modern life. 
The householder realizes this in her purchases. A company recently 
developed an electric refrigerator that made ice efficiently, but which 
otherwise was not very different from other ice-boxes of its kind, so far 
as prospective customers could see. Their engineers were sent back to 
work on it some more—to make it as near quiet as was possible. Every- 
one knows the dramatic turn of events when the perfected silent electric 
refrigerator was announced. It took sales away from other makes faster 
than a tornado picks up a Kansas dwelling and drops it in Missouri. 
Quietness was its principal sales virtue in the mind of the prospect. 
Competitors immediately saw their doom unless they, too, engineered 
noise out of their product. The fact that most of them have produced 
new machines vastly quieter than their old models shows that needless 
noise can be engineered out of the world. 

Another unusual practical application of the virtue of quietness came 
to me from a city in western New York state. In winding up his career 
as a developer of real estate additions, one of the most successful realtors 
in the East planned a sub-division which he wanted to make a monument 
to his life’s work. The sub-division was named after his favorite poet 
and the streets were named after the poems and characters of the poet. 
(This is an interesting commentary on the alleged lack of cultural appre- 
ciation of American business men!) But cardinal emphasis was placed 
in the plans upon making it the quietest possible sub-division. Land was 
apparently wasted in order to keep traflic away from the residential 
lots. Restrictions were set up regarding the use of building materials 
to assure that the houses would absorb noise rather than keep it alive. 
Competitors jollied the developer about his “silent paradise for poets”’; 
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but the demand for his lots, even under the building restrictions for quiet- 
ness inside the home, again reflected the sales virtue of quietness. 

There are some unmeasurable, but still vital, ill-effects from prevent- 
able noise. There is the case of the large glass works where gas furnaces 
were used for melting and annealing the glass. Their roar extended to 
almost the entire plant, but the indirect labor loss they caused was in 
making the workers in the'immediate vicinity partially deaf and generat- 
ing habits of shouting in carrying on conversation. Workers’ wives 
objected to being shouted at at home. Factory morale in the com- 
munity suffered. Electric furnaces solved this problem, as well as some 
purely mechanical problems. 

Public health organizations and physicians’ associations are crusading 
against preventable noise as a menace to individual health. It will not 
be surprising if in the near future health legislation will be focused upon 
noise. 

Experimental work has demonstrated, for instance, that it takes added 
bodily energy per typewriter stroke to type in an environment of more 
than 40 noise units, (zero is just inaudible, 100 intense enough to make 
the eardrums tingle), and surveys of offices have revealed scarcely one 
with an intensity at this allowable minimum. 

The working girl has helped bring this misfortune on herself unwittingly 
in two ways: by no longer wearing goatskin heel trimmings on her 
shoes, and by wearing less clothing. The passing of goatskin heels 
added to the noise of offices in an interesting way. The hair trimmed 
from the goat skin was used to make hair plaster which absorbed around 
ten per cent more noise than does common plaster. When the hair 
could be bought as a cheap by-product it was used to make quieter 
buildings. 

The change in square yards of clothes she wore added to the noise 
strain since modern dress absorbs less noise than dresses did a quarter of 
a century ago. In the early 1900’s the late Wallace Sabine, who laid 
the scientific foundations for acoustical work, discovered that the clothed 
adult of that day presented 4.7 sound absorption units. Some sound 
absorption left the office along with long skirts. That this is of more than 
passing interest is revealed by the experience of a London musical hall 
long famous for its perfect acoustical proportions which has just installed 
many square feet of American-made sound-absorption material to com- 
pensate for the loss of absorption due to the changed mode of feminine 
attire. 

It takes more energy to sleep, as well as to typewrite, under modern 
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noise conditions. Even the soft pat-pat of stockinged feet through the 
sleeping chamber results in the sleeper’s muscles tightening. Blood 
pressure is changed in like fashion. While it is hazardous to give exact 
figures, it can be suspected that perhaps an hour should be added to our 
national sleep period in order to protect man from the severe test to which 
noise is subjecting him while sleeping as well as while waking. 

How can noise be controlled? Stretching wires and keeping open 
bottles on window sills do not help at all—in spite of the fact that some 
buildings have actually miles of wires stretched in their rooms. 

Much noise can be cut off at its source and with little, if any expense. 
Every machine being considered for purchase should be studied for its 
quietness—just as the housewives of America have forced manufacturers 
to produce quieter electric refrigerators after one maker took the lead. 

Two years ago a new house in a southern city was awarded a prize in 
a national architectural competition. Two weeks ago the owner of the 
house wrote me for help on making the house quiet. And the best advice 
was to sell it! The location of the house was such that to have made 
it quiet enough for living purposes would have entailed heavy expenses. 

Care and foresight in considering outside noises in selecting the site 
will simplify the problem of making the house quieter. A trolley car 
makes around 60 noise units. Work in our laboratory reveals that with 
an intensity above 40 there is a drain on bodily energy because noise is a 
natural stimulus to cause the fear reaction. 

The location of James Curley’s house in Boston is off the beaten path 
of the street car, and the intensity of noise outside the house is only 20 
units. By considering the noisiness of the location it is apparent that 
much later trouble can be avoided. Trolley and truck routes should be 
kept three or four blocks away from the site. Brick or cobblestone pav- 
ing should be avoided since they add to traffic din. A hillside site with a 
steep grade is undesirable because of the screeching of brakes when cars 
are descending, and whirr of gears of up-going cars. Tall buildings near- 
by or houses constructed close together also make the neighborhood 
rate worse on the noise score, for they restrict the open air which is a 
perfect absorber of sound energy. 

Outside noises can be cut down by twenty per cent by keeping the 
windows closed so that noises cannot enter the house with full force. 
But since ventilation is always desirable, special grills can be built which 
serve as acoustical baffles. 

Once inside the ordinary home, noise is like all of Horatio Alger’s 
heroes—persistent. When we clap our hands together we should expect 
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the sound to last only a small fraction of a second. But in some rooms 
it can be heard distinctly for three or more seconds. This phenomenon 
of reverberation is caused by the wall and floor surfaces reflecting more 
than ninety per cent of the sound waves that strike them. Those sur- 
faces are ordinarily more effective at reflecting sound than a mirror is 
at reflecting light, the mirror reflecting less than eighty per cent of light 
energy. Literally the sound energy of the hand clap is bounced from 
surface to surface hundreds of times before it becomes inaudible. This 
prolongation makes a sentence of words sound like a jumble in many 
rooms and makes some homes embarrassingly noisy. 

An unfurnished house is always noisy because there is practically no 
material on the walls or floors which will absorb noise. It is immediately 
made less reverberant when it is furnished. The average house can be 
made more quiet by the judicious selection of furnishings. Cretonne 
draperies, for instance, absorb but little sound energy. Heavy velour 
having deep folds has high absorption value in contrast. Thick pile 
rugs absorb more sound than thin ones. A room completely covered 
with large rugs is quieter than one covered with small scatter rugs—and 
also there is less danger from slipping rugs when the larger ones are used. 
Mohair upholstery should be substituted for leather, as the former has 
good absorption value. 

Most houses heated with a hot-air plant have an effective dictaphone 
system in the air ducts. Ina house we recently occupied, it was possible 
to sit in the kitchen and hear the conversation in the front living room 
at the other end of the house, three rooms away. This explains why 
some of my friends think I can read thoughts! 

The most prolific source of noise embarrassment is from the bathroom. 
Often this is due to ill-wisdom in the location of the room. When it is 
placed in a jog of the downstairs hall, the entire hallway serves as a noise 
amplifier, distributing the sound to all parts of the house. Great care 
should be exercised in placing the downstairs bath so that its sounds will 
not be broadcast. 

Special wall construction should be used around the bath to prevent 
the transmission of noise through the partitions. A double partition is 
to be recommended and should be thoroughly sound-insulated at all 
points of contact. 

The bathroom door should be fitted tightly to jams which are lined 
with felt weather striping to prevent leakage of noise. A key hole should 
also be avoided, ridiculous as this may seem, for enough noise can easily 
filter through such a small opening as to offset engineering precautions. 
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There are on the market doors which have absorbing material between 
their panels and which lock around the rim after the fashion of a safe 
door when the knob is closed. These are highly effective, and if they 
can be afforded should be installed on all sleeping and bathrooms. Other- 
wise, felt striping of the jams of these rooms should be closely adhered to. 

Only a few years ago noise control was attempted on the basis of keep- 
ing noise out. How difficult that is to accomplish was reflected by the 
importance of felt striping doors and avoiding key holes. A famous 
publisher, for instance, desired absolutely quiet sleeping rooms. Archi- 
tects arranged a room in his New York house and one in his summer 
place. His son recently wrote me that the New York room was highly 
satisfactory, but that the Maine room “proved to be a noise amplifier.” 

With the discovery by the late Professor Wallace C. Sabine that rever- 
beration reduction was the most effective avenue for controlling noise, 
the task at once became simpler and less expensive. The formula for 
the house builder to follow is to pick a location which is quiet now and 
will always remain so, to guard against the entry of all possible outside 
noises, to check transmission through pipes and partitions, and to be 
lavish in the use of sound-absorbing materials. 

The personality characteristic of America has possibilities of being 
moulded into a typical form through noise. The tenseness, both physi- 
cal and mental, which it precipitates together with the preparation for 
great exertion which does not take place leaves the average American ina 
rather driving, nervous, highly tensed condition. This restless personal- 
ity type may be the one which noise will develop as America’s contribu- 
tion to man’s mental evolution. Foreign visitors to our shores are almost 
of a voice in commenting upon the ‘American type’’ which corresponds 
to this brief description. 

I am trying to give you neither a pessimistic nor a prophetic picture. 
What I have said is largely the record of observations in the laboratory 
and on the street. It should be a challenging rather than a discouraging 
picture. Since it is easily within human abilities to conquer the diffi- 
culty, it is not simply a gloomy matter but a challenge for man so take 
control of his own interests. It should spur on not only the student of 
home economics, psychology, and public hygiene; but the task should 
enlist the builder and the man of the street whose personal well-being, 
like the frog’s, is being affected without his knowledge. While the frog 
could do nothing about his sad plight, man can still progress with civili- 
zation as he has headed it, and can a oid part of its possibly disastrously 
diminishing returns by the elimination of noise at its source and the 
absorption of what remains above the allowable minimum. 
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THE SUMMER’S MEETINGS IN EUROPE AS SEEN BY A 
HOME ECONOMIST 


ANNA E. RICHARDSON 


Field Worker in Child Developnient and Parental Education, American Home 
Economics Association 

During the past summer a number of international meetings of inter- 
est and significance to home economists were held in Europe. They 
were all primarily general educational meetings with the exception of the 
Domestic Economy Section of the Fourth International Congress of 
Scientific Management, which dealt more particularly with the applica- 
tion of management and efficiency to the work of the home. 

None of the four educational meetings attended by the writer had 
special sections for home economics, but all of them stressed the impor- 
tance of the early years of childhood and the need for an education which 
recognizes individual differences and provides experiences that make 
possible the fullest development of potential capacity. Organized 
parent education has scarcely made a start in Europe; yet leaders 
gathered from all parts of the world were vitally conscious of the neces- 
sity not only for better home-school relationships but also for training 
which will help parents to shoulder their responsibility as the first 
teachers of their children. Interest was also shown in programs for 
young people which include training for better understanding of family 
relations and child care—the type of program which we are calling in 
this country “‘pre-parental education.” 

Two English-speaking conferences were held in London in June. ‘The 
first was the English-American Conference promoted by the following 
English organizations: The New Education Fellowship, The Frobel 
Society, The Nursery School Association, and the Montessori Society. 
The general topic for the conference was ‘“‘Aims and Tendencies in Early 
Education in America and England.” Four sessions were held, and 
American and English speakers presented various aspects of education 
in the nursery school, in kindergarten-primary grades, and in parent 
education. Miss Edna White presented the program of parent educa- 
tion in the Merrill-Palmer School and it was gratifying to note the recog- 
nition and endorsement given to the excellent work of this school of 
homemaking by English educators who have visited the school or have 
heard of its pioneer achievements and fine standards. 

The second meeting was organized by The Home and School Council, 
recently formed in England of societies and individuals working to pro- 
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mote child study and parent-teacher cooperation. A three-session con- 
ference was held June 28-29 in London, at which “Parent-teacher 
Cooperation,” “The Approach to the Study of the Child,” and “The 
Scope of Parent Education” were discussed by such well-known English 
and American educational leaders as Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, Dr. Crichton 
Miller, Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, Mr. Fortune Fowler, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Mrs. 
Sidonie Gruenberg, and Miss Edna White. This Council, under the 
able leadership of the secretary, Miss Dorothy Matthews, is planning 
to serve the parent education movement in England in a fashion some- 
what similar to that of our own National Council of Parent Education. 

England led in the nursery school movement. The United States was 
quick to adopt its methods but pushed the program further, as we were 
the first to see the importance and the significance of including parent 
education as an integral part of the nursery school. It was stimulating 
and challenging to hear from the leaders who have had the vision to 
conceive of education not as “learning to live” but as “learning through 
rich experience in living” and who are striving to bring the parent and the 
school into closer understanding so that education may start at birth 
and continue through adulthood. 

The World Federation of Education Association held its third Biennial 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 to August 4. The American 
Home Economics Association was represented by the field worker in 
child development and parental education, who went as an official dele- 
gate to this meeting. The program was broad and varied in its scope 
as it embraced all aspects of education—elementary, secondary, college, 
university, and adult—as well as the educational activities of many of 
the national and international agencies. One was conscious always, 
alike in the tenor of the general meetings and the sections and in the 
exhibits which formed a notable part of the meeting, of the underlying 
note of world cooperation for understanding which will bring peace and 
security and which alone makes possible an education for individual 
freedom, self-expression, and a chance to achieve happiness. 

The late afternoons and evenings were reserved for general meetings 
and for social gatherings and the mornings were given over to sectional 
meetings. There were nineteen sections, so one’s chief difficulty was to 
make a choice which would not exclude eighteen other interests. The 
sections of especial interest to home economists were those on home and 
school, health education, the preschool child, and social adjustment 
through education, and those on secondary, college, and adult education. 

The two meetings of the section on home and school were devoted to 
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discussion of “The Parent and the Child at Home” and “Parents, 
Teachers, and the Child at School.” Mrs. A. H. Reeve, for many 
years president of our National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
now president of the International Federation of Home and School, 
served as chairman of this section, while Mme. Marie Butts, general 
secretary of the International Bureau of Education in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, served as secretary. Both ably acquitted themselves and were 
especially helpful through their command of English, French, and Ger- 
man, the three languages in which it was necessary to conduct the con- 
ference. The interest of those present made them insist upon transla- 
tions so that no word should be lost of the valuable material presented. 

The program of the section gave opportunity for expression of opin- 
ion from educators of many lands. Some of these were Dr. Paul de 
Vuyst, Belgium, secretary of the Ligue de l’Education Familiale; Dr. 
Paul Dengler, Austria, director of the Austro-American Institute; Dr. 
Edna White of Detroit; Mr. R. V. Gogate of the department of educa- 
tion in Aundh, India; and Mr. Newel Edson of the American Social 
Hygiene Association. 

Some of the well-known world educators who presented papers were 
Dr. Karve of the India Women’s University, who spoke on “Higher 
Education for Women of India’’; Dr. Alice Grintzesco, president of the 
Roumanian Federation of University Women, who discussed examina- 
tions in secondary and higher education; and Dr. Eugene Shen of the 
Chinese National Association for Mass Education, who gave ‘‘The Social 
Tendencies of Educational Reorganization in China.” 

The Fifth World Conference on New Education met August 8 to 21 
at Elsinore, a charming city on the coast of Denmark, about thirty miles 
from Copenhagen. The meetings were held in the beautiful old Kron- 
borg Castle and the surrounding country provided ample opportunity 
both for interesting educational excursions or for recreation. 

The meeting brought together a notable group of educators who are 
working for progressive methods in education throughout the world and 
who were well qualified to discuss the many important aspects of the 
general theme, ‘The New Psychology and the Curriculum.” 

There were no meetings in the evening, which were devoted to infor- 
mal gatherings, music, and demonstrations of the folk dances of the vari- 
ous countries. The late hours of the morning and mid-afternoon were 
given over to general meetings while in the forenoon and late afternoon 
there was opportunity to attend group meetings or to follow a regular 
study course if one was so inclined. Special fees were charged for the 
latter and regular attendance was expected. 
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The conference was well organized and great praise is due the chair- 
man, Mrs. Beatrice Ensor of the New Education Fellowship of England 
and her associates for both the careful planning which made it possible to 
hold together a group of representatives from fifty-odd nations, and for 
the true spirit of fellowship which were manifested everywhere. 

There were sixteen discussion groups and eleven special courses, so 
again there was embarrassment of opportunity to select the speakers 
and topics which most interested one. Some of the outstanding con- 
tributions were: Mrs. Ensor, who discussed ‘Crusades in the Realm 
of Education”; Dr. Elizabeth Botten, Germany, “Fitting the Curricu- 
lum to the Changing Times’’; Dr. Adolphus Ferriére, Switzerland, ‘“The 
Necessity of Directing Psychology towards the Study of Individuality”; 
I. C. Linderman, New York, “Parent Education as a Social Movement”’; 
Dr. Wm. Boyd, Scotland, ‘‘Individual Differences in Children’s Emo- 
tional Responses”; Herr Jakob Lange, Denmark, ‘“The Inter-relation of 
the People’s High Schools with the Social and Economic Life of the 
Country”; Dr. Paul Dengler, Austria, “Creative Child Art.”” Dr. De- 
croly, Belgium, and Dr. Montessori, Italy, each conducted a course which 
was well attended. 

One of the Sundays of the conference was reserved as Swedish Day, 
when the conference adjourned to Halsingborg, Sweden, about fifteen 
minutes by ferry across the sound from Elsinore. At the Olympic 
Sports Ground was given a beautiful demonstration of Swedish gymnas- 
tics and dancing, honored by the presence of their Royal Highnesses, the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Sweden. The school children and 
young men and women showed by their grace, poise, and skill the results 
of an excellent system of training. 

The exhibits from the schools of the various countries included work 
in domestic economy. The Danish exhibit included a “group school 
kitchen’”’ of the type found in most of their schools, as, since 1920, domes- 
tic economy has been an obligatory subject in the municipal schools of 
Denmark. The Swedish and Norwegian exhibits of weaving, book 
binding, metal work, and sewing were especially interesting. 

The Fourth International Congress of Scientific Management, held in 
Paris June 19 to 23, was, as suggested above, somewhat different in 
general character from the other four meetings but was none the less 
interesting to all who are working for the advancement of the profession 
of homemaking. This Congress had five sections, industry, agriculture, 
commerce, administration, and domestic economy. ‘The section on do- 
mestic economy was attended by representatives from fifteen different 
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countries of Europe and the United States and the program covered such 
topics of general interest as the organization of the work of the home, 
home economics and standardization in the United States, the training 
of experts in efficient home management, time studies in home economics 
instruction, dust and its prevention, the homemaker and household 
machines, the money value of household labor, house planning for effi- 
ciency, and the home and the city. 

Both men and women participated in the program, the group being 
made up of interested homemakers, editors of women’s magazines, and 
a few teachers of economie domestigue, as it is called in France. The 
meeting evidenced a keen interest in the furthering of the application of 
science and efficiency methods to home problems, although in most of 
the countries little progress has yet been made in this direction. The 
nations taking the lead in the program for the “rationalization” of the 
home appeared to be Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, and 
Holland. The members of the conference showed great interest in the 
home management work being done in this country and earnest requests 
were made for all available publications, federal, state, and private. 

Only a few schools offering home economics could be visited, as most of 
them were closed for vacation. Those visited offer good practical work 
in cooking, laundry, needlework, and housewifery with some infant care 
and hygiene. 

Pleasant and profitable conferences were held with the leaders of home 
economics in most of the countries visited, and they all were generous in 
discussing their work and in learning more of what is being done in the 
United States. In no place does one find a college program comparable 
in scope with that of our best home economics departments. The Euro- 
pean universities have been slow to teach the application of science to 
home problems and their curricula are usually so organized that it is 
difficult to secure training in the natural sciences and at the same time 
get work in the social sciences or in art. 

As is always true, the greatest source of personal pleasure in the attend- 
ance at these meetings came from the opportunity to meet men and 
women who are courageously and unselfishly giving of their best in time 
and in thought to the forwarding of an education for freedom and for 


finer self-expression. 


OPEN FORUM 


Cooperation of Red Cross Nutrition Service in Massachusetts 
Vocational and Continuation Schools.' Cooperation of representa- 
tives of the American Red Cross Nutrition Service has been enjoyed by 
vocational and continuation teachers and classes in Massachusetts for 
several years and has proved of definite value. 

At the summer sessions for such teachers at the Fitchburg Normal 
School, an attempt is made to have present a representative from the 
Red Cross or a state nutritionist from the State Department of Public 
Health. At the very successful 1928 session topics emphasized were: 
health and nutrition, diet in relation to physical well-being, and classifi- 
cation of foods according to function in the body. Stress was laid on 
food for the child in babyhood, in the pre-school period, at school age, 
and at adolescence, and also for the family as a unit. Another subject 
of importance was the part which the properly trained school-lunchroom 
manager may play in helping pupils in the good selection of food. 
Foods for the foreign born, with menus of different nationalities, also 
proved a helpful topic. The same general subjects are being emphasized 
again this year, and again with the cooperation of the American Red 
Cross and the Massachusetts Department of Health. 

For the evening classes in practical arts, which are held in various 
parts of the state, food teachers are introducing short, informal talks in 
nutrition which are based on the menu for the evening and which are 
given at any convenient time during the class period. State supervisors 
are urging that more of this be done in cities where food work is being 
done and are suggesting that for such food classes, the directors employ 
persons who meet the Red Cross requirements for teachers of nutrition. 
At a conference of evening school directors held in Boston last fall, these 
qualifications were discussed. In one of the places where successful 
classes of this kind are being conducted, the teacher bases the course on 
material from the Red Cross textbook, ‘Food and Nutrition,” devoting 
the work at each session to some special principle of nutrition, and either 
demonstrates appropriate selected recipes or has the class prepare them 
at the end of the lesson; the members are also to use the recipes at home 
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to apply what they have learned about meal planning and to report on 
the results. 

Evening practical art classes in nutrition are often made up of women 
who have completed Red Cross courses in home hygiene and care of the 
sick; they have learned the importance of proper food in preserving the 
health of the family and are anxious to learn more about this important 
subject. Teachers in the regular schools who feel the need of more know]- 
edge in this important subject in order to help their pupils in forming 
the right food habits are joining also these nutrition classes. 

Similar cooperation proves helpful in the day household arts and 
continuation schools. The home nursing courses especially emphasize 
the care and feeding of children. The teachers in these schools have a 
splendid opportunity in their home visiting to help solve family problems 
of food and nutrition. In the school classes many of the pupils are 
weighed regularly and instructed as to the proper foods for the under- 
weight, overweight, or normal person, as the case may be. In this part 
of the program, the record sheets of the American Red Cross can be 
successfully used. This type of work seems especially valuable now that 
so many girls seem to feel that the chief object in life is to be slender 
regardless of all rules of health. Moreover, the work with the pupils 
often carries over into the home, where they watch not only their own 
weights but those of their little brothers and sisters. In one continuation 
school, the girls take the children regularly to the clinic for weighing and 
measuring. In some classes, great interest has been aroused by a com- 
parison of health and food habits and attractive ways of serving desirable 
foods. The teachers in these schools work toward the time when the 
optimal child will be in the majority rather than in the minority, as at 
present. 

This incomplete account of the work in Massachusetts shows some of 
the ways in which the nutrition service is aiding the foods classes in 
schools of the state. The textbook “Food and Nutrition” is helpful 
because the teacher has confidence that the material in it is accurate 
and up-to-date. The Red Cross representatives are always ready to 
assist in forming classes. It helps to keep the work at the approved 
standard by recommending teachers of food and nutrition who fulfill its 
requirements, and by giving certificates to teachers duly qualified to pre- 
sent its course. The American Red Cross and the State Department of 
Health are important factors in keeping food and nutrition instructors 
informed of new subject matter and method.—Anna A. K1oss, Division 
of Vocational Education, Massachusetts State Department of Education. 
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A Cooperative Home Project in Home Improvement. Many of 
us who have lived in rural communities all our lives realize that the attrac- 
tiveness and even the comfort of a farm home is often shamefully neg- 
lected. The farmer seems not to mind spending large sums for farm 
implements; but when his wife asks for a new piece of furniture or a rug, 
he considers it unnecessary and beyond the means of the family. How to 
aid the family to obtain some of the things that bring such great returns 
in home comfort in proportion to the money invested is something we 
home economics teachers are all anxious to discover. A home project 
started last year among tenth-grade girls in the Shongaloo High School 
seems to offer one successful answer. 

The girls were interested to renovate some of the rooms in their houses; 
but when they consulted their parents, the necessary cash was not avail- 
able. A furniture dealer in a neighboring town where the families traded 
welcomed my suggestion that the girls be allowed to buy their furnishings 
on the installment plan and pay for it in produce; later the scheme was 
improved by his making arrangements with a grocery store to take the 
produce that the girls brought. 

The girls and their mothers were delighted with the project. Each 
girl planned out her list and selected the furnishings herself. What one 
girl brought and what produce she brought to pay for it in four months 
after purchasing may be seen from her itemized account, in which the 
values are about the average for the class: 


Furnishings purchased Produce given in exchange 
$14.00 30 doz. eggs.............. $10.00 
2 window shades. ......... 25.25 
2.00 


The plan proved successful enough to be continued. In the coming 
year we hope to accomplish much more because we have sent explana- 
tions of the plan and duplicate copies of instructions to every home in 
the school district and thus have extended the opportunity to all the 
homemakers in the community. We consider it a fine way to bring 
school, home, and merchant into closer relationship; and we heartily 
recommend it to any teacher who has trouble in financing a home- 
improvement project.—Mary Sims, Shongaloo, Louisiana. 
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Teaching Employer-Employee Relationships. The general pro- 
cedure in discussing with students the employer-employee relationship 
is usually to include such discussion in a course called “institution 
management” or by a similar title. The approach has been rather 
theoretical and has been preceded or accompanied by extensive reading 
and discussion of ‘‘labor problems,” “‘industrial organization” and similar 
questions in well-established industry. I thoroughly believe in the 
student of institution administration having a knowledge of American 
labor problems, of industrial psychology, and of industrial sociology, 
but I have a rather strong conviction that these courses are better taught 
by experts in the respective fields and as a prerequisite to the discussion 
of employment management problems in the institution household. 

For a number of years I have experimented with emphasizing the 
problems of employer-employee relationships in the discussion or con- 
ference hours of the course in institution experience. The student, on 
her first experience behind the scenes in the college cafeteria, tea room, or 
dining hall, naturally questions many phases of the situations with which 
she comes in contact. It is at this time that frank discussion of employ- 
ment problems is pertinent; and in order to answer questions success- 
fully, the instructor should be closely associated in a managerial capacity 
with the situation which the student is observing; she should likewise be 
able to anticipate the student’s interests and inquiries. 

It seems hardly necessary to state that the best instruction in one phase 
of employment management comes through the observation of the meth- 
ods and attitudes of employees in the daily routine of kitchen, dining 
hall, or dormitory. Here is an actual situation in which the student can 
study at first hand industrial psychology, institution organization, and 
administration. She learns whether group loyalty exists or not, she 
senses group attitudes, and she knows often better than the instructor- 
manager whether or not theories propounded in the classroom are 
actually working in this particular institution. No course in institution 
practice has greater value for the student than the opportunity to observe 
employees at work and to see for herself whether a given unit or system is 
successfully managed. If she is mentally alert she frequently asks her- 
self such questions as these: Why are the employees disgruntled? Why 
is the group so loyal? Why do the employees work better when the 
manager is present than when alone? Why isn’t the kitchen orderly? 
Why is there so little food waste? Why are the workers wasteful? 

The questions which arise in the student’s mind from her experience 
in the institution practice course should be frankly discussed in the 
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conference hours. The instructor can guide the interest to provide free 
and valuable discussion. It is easiest, I think, to begin with the in- 
stitution under immediate observation and then widen the field of interest 
through reading and field trips as seems wise. 

Without in any way encouraging a spying, hypercritical attitude, it is 
possible for the student in institution management to observe the em- 
ployer-employee relation in the institution with an alert and intelligent 
attitude which seeks to analyze conditions, to compare the situation as 
she observes it with the ideal standard, and to contribute constructive 
suggestions to the class discussion which will make for the betterment of 
the unit under observation and fortify the class members with a more 
workable knowledge of human relationships than they might otherwise 
obtain. 

Among the numerous questions arising from the student’s observance 
of the employer-employee relationship which make excellent points for 
class discussion, the following have been found to evoke interest and 
lively debate: 


1. What are the main sources of labor for our college dining halls? Which of these 

has proven best for us? If you were choosing employees for an institution such as 
, how would you procede? 

2. How do we select employees? Are we following good practice according to 
vocational psychologists and expert personnel workers? What are the limitations in 
this institution which might make other methods superior in other localities or types 
of institution? 

3. How can the manager best establish an employee in her work? 

4. What are the responsibilities of the institution to the employee? Moral, 
legal? 

Discuss such problems as those of hours, wages, holidays, uniforms, meals, housing, 
physical examination, vacations. 

5. What do you consider the responsibility of the employee to the institution? 

6. What is the importance of group loyalty? How is it developed? How do you 
as a future employment manager intend to develop a smoothly-working organization? 
In this connection the instructor may well stress the fact that a smoothly-working 
organization depends upon these factors: Loyalty to the institution; respect for the 
manager or managers; congenial co-workers; adaptability of the worker to the task; 
a pleasant working environment; definitely defined duties; fairly equalized work; 
hours, wages, and vacations commensurate with legal requirements, common practice, 
and humane standards; courtesy expected by the employee in his relationship with 
co-workers, guests, and manager; courteous treatment of all employees by the 
employer; praise and appreciation given by manager to employee where these are 
due; frank, kindly criticism given to the employee whenever needed and in private. 
It is seldom, if ever, necessary to ‘“command”’ the respect due the manager. Respect 
is usually given where it is deserved, and loyalty accompanies respect. 
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If we as institution managers and instructors see to it that our own 
employer-employee relationships reflect credit upon our managerial 
methods and are examples of high standards in human relationships, 
if we build toward a goal of happiness in service by manager and em- 
ployee, we need not fear that the students working in our college dormi- 
tories and dining halls will leave the classroom to go into managerial 
positions with any but fine and true ideals.—Rutu M. Lussy, Jowa 
State College, Ames. 


A Method of Standardizing ‘‘Doneness” in Cooked Vegetables. 
One of the problems of the research worker in studies involving the 
cooking of foods is the lack of definite standards for judging the cooked 
product. In a Purnell project now in progress at the Washington State 
College on the efficient use of the electric oven for the cooking of vege- 
tables, the question arose as to when a carrot became a cooked carrot. 
A questionnaire sent to the home economics departments of the state 
colleges and universities asking what scores or standards were used in 
judging steamed root vegetables, baked root vegetables, and steamed 
leafy vegetables, showed that there was a fairly definite agreement as to 
the qualities that were desired in the cooked product. These qualities 
were accordingly combined in a score card which allowed three grades 
each for the following qualities: appearance, subdivided into color and 
form; taste, subdivided into odor, intensity of flavor, and desirability; 
texture, including tenderness and character. Because the rating of these 
qualities was arbitrary and did not admit of measurement in exact or 
definite terms, a determination of the personal variable was undertaken 
by having six members of the home economics department use the score 
card in scoring a sample of cooked carrots. The results showed a distinct 
lack of agreement, no two score-card ratings being exactly alike. 

As such qualities as color, form, odor, and flavor do not admit of exact 
measurement, an attempt was made to measure the degree of ‘“doneness”’ 
in terms of the force required to penetrate the cooked vegetable. 

The original plan was to use an instrument similar to the one intended 
for testing the kernels of sweet corn,' or one of the various penetrating 
instruments for measuring the ripeness of fruit; but after some pre- 
liminary tests these were rejected for a Vicat apparatus designed for 
testing cement pastes.? It was modified for use in testing vegetables by 


1 Studies upon the relative merits of sweet corn varieties for canning purposes and the 
relation of maturity of corn to the quality of the canned product, C. W. Culpepper and C. A. 
Magoon, Journal of Agricultural Research, volume 28, pages 403-443, 1924. 

? Report of the Joint Committee on Standard Specifications for Concrete and Reinforced 
Concrete, Appendix 2'. American Society for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, 1926. 
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substituting a light aluminum rod and platform for the heavy iron one 
of the original apparatus. The instrument thus modified consists of a 
frame bearing a movable rod, weighing 69 grams, into one end of which 
is set a removable needle 1 mm. in diameter and 6 cm. long. The rod 
is reversible and can be held in any desired position by a screw and has 
midway between the ends a mark which moves under a scale (graduated 
to millimeters) attached to the frame. The platform, on which addi- 
tional weights may be set, weights 79 grams. 

The carrots to be tested were cut in cubes by passing through a Sterling 
vegetable cutter. In testing “‘doneness,”’ the needle was allowed to rest 
on a carrot cube and the scale reading taken; the screw was released and 


Penetrability of carrots cooked for different lengths of time 


PRESSURE REQUIRED TO PENETRATE 
IN 5 SECONDS 
METHOD OF PREPARATION 

Cubes from inner | Cubes from outer 
section section 
grams grams 


the time taken for the needle to penetrate the cube was checked with a 
stop watch; weights were then added to or removed from the platform 
in successive experiments until the pressure produced was just sufficient 
to penetrate the carrot cube in five seconds. 

In all tests, cube samples from the inner and outer section of the 
carrot were tested both before and after cooking. As carrots of the same 
variety grown at the same time under similar conditions may vary to a 
slight extent, the cubes tested before and after cooking were taken from 
the same carrot, those cooked in the kettle being marked by a light sewing 
thread drawn through them. 

The table shows the penetrability of the various samples, as measured 
by the pressure required to drive the needle into the cube in five seconds. 
From these figures it appears that to penetrate the cubes taken from the 
outer section of the raw carrot requires approximately one and one-half 
times the pressure required to penetrate the cubes taken from the 
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inner section. Also, to produce the same degree of “doneness’’ in 
cubes from the outer section requires cooking three times as long as in the 
case of cubes from the inner section. 

It is planned to increase the sensitivity of the Vicat apparatus by 
having the base and needle wired and connected to an electric battery 
and a sound device so that the actual moment of contact may be more 
accurately timed. Meanwhile, this preliminary work suggests an in- 
teresting possibility tor the development of standards for judging the 
degree of change produced in the texture of vegetables by cooking.— 
CATHERINE LANDRETH, Washington State College, Pullman. 


The Content and Organization of Home Economics Text Books. 
This is a question which many people are raising today. Publishers, 
authors and would be authors, teachers, and school administrators are 
all concerned from one or another angle. Some effort has been made to 
secure opinion as to what type of book is desired. The report of a study 
made by Ella Rose in 1927 and summarized in the JouRNAL or Home 
Economics for September, 1928, does not indicate any great unanimity 
of opinion in the field of home economics. However, it points out that 
the organization generally desired by teachers is by chapters arranged in 
topic form and including suggestions for projects, problems, and questions. 
Such organization might be produced through books of various types. 
Four types which might be legitimately considered satisfactory as 
text books in home economics are: 1. A reading book that tells in an 
interesting way the story of some of the things that would interest the 
girl or young woman and perhapsthe more experienced woman in relation 
to her home. 2. A ready reference volume or systematic treatise to be 
consulted as need might arise. 3. A book which raises questions and 
stimulates inquiries on the part of students. 4. A book which em- 
phasizes self-directing and self-testing material. Obviously, material 
found in types 3 and 4 might be introduced into books of type 1 and 2. 
It would also seem apparent that different fields of subject matter might 
determine the most effective type of book. 

Generally speaking, there is today a tendency for teacher trainers, 
supervisors, and teachers to feel that the most satisfactory form of text 
book for home economics is one which contains a little information on 
various phases of home economics, gives problems or questions as a 
basis for the subject matter, and makes suggestions for projects and 
further problems following the subject matter. Excellent books of this 
type have been published in recent years. Such books attempt to predi- 
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cate the method of instruction and thereby reduce the burden of instruc- 
tion. It is also sometimes assumed that any teacher, good or poor, can 
get along if she has sucha text book. As yet, no studies have been made 
to check this rather prevalent opinion. 

Valuable as this type of book may be, there is, however, a growing 
feeling among home economics teachers and administrators that if the 
array of text books is to be most helpful, there should be included some 
which contain accurate, up-to-date, authentic information on some one 
or more phases of home economics which may, perhaps, be used through 
successive terms of school instruction and which will be carried away by 
the pupils into their homes and used in the future. Some good books 
of this type have been produced, but the reviews indicate their use as 
being confined to reference use rather than as text books. We have no 
proof, as yet, that these books do not have a legitimate place in the hands 
of the pupils. The particular advantage of including this type of book 
would seem to be as follows: 

It contains enough information to enable the pupils to find answers 
and solutions to problems which are coming up in their work—a feature 
essential in a text. 

The material can be organized so that desired information can be 
readily found. 

It makes possible independent study on the part of the pupil when she 
is expected to solve a given problem. 

It may be adapted to any type of instruction, the problem or project 
method, the contract method, the class discussion method, or any new 
method not yet in vogue. 

It offers opportunity for a carrying-over of interest from school to 
home because it emphasizes the subject matter rather than the method. 
A study of the types of home economics text books which junior high 
school and college girls sell after finishing their course and of those which 
they keep would be interesting in this connection. 

It offers opportunity for setting up a variety of ways of carrying 
through a task, either manipulative or managerial, with explanations of 
why one might be preferable to another under certain situations, and 
also opportunity for training the student in the formation of judgments 
independently to solve her own problems. Unless some of the books 
available as text books emphasize subject matter, we shall not have 
sufficient information accessible to the student from which she may form 
her conclusions independently. 

It is satisfactory as to cost, a factor which cannot be ignored. 
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Teachers are, in many instances, forced to choose a book which can 
be used through more than one period of instruction. In some fields of 
home economics subject matter, one well organized book might be used 
as a textbook with, for instance, the problem method of instruction 
throughout junior and senior high schools and even for adult home- 
makers. 

In- conclusion it may be said that occasionally a book appears on a 
particular phase of subject matter which seems to be a combination of 
types discussed but that some fields of subject matter do not lend them- 
selves so well to such a combination of types. The writer believes that 
there is danger of assuming too narrow an attitude toward the possible 
types of good text books and the recent tendency to discard a book as a 
text unless it shows clearly the method of instruction that is to be used 
is not defensible. We must have text books of varying types both 
because of the nature of home economics subject matter and because 
“the one best way” of presenting all home economics material has not, 
and probably never will be, agreed upon. A number of studies in home 
economics education could profitably be made which would evaluate 
books from the standpoint of the student as well as that of the teacher 
angle, and which would compare the usefulness of different types of 
books in the varied fields of home economics.— MILDRED WEIGLEY Woop, 
Slate Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Phoenx, Arizona. 


EDITORIAL 


The Silk-Weighting Issue—Replies to the American Home 
Economics Association’s Questions. The course of the silk weight- 
ing controversy up to July and the entry therein of the American Home 
Economics Association was described editorially in the August JOURNAL. 
What happened in August and September is briefly summarized here. 

It will be remembered that in March the American Home Economics 
Association committee on commercial standardization and simplification 
tried to learn the general feeling of trade associations, manufacturers, 
distributors, and users by writing to some seventy persons or groups, 
the letter containing the following questions: 


. What difficulties has silk weighting brought to you? 

2. Do you consider this practice is of serious economic importance? 

3. Has your organization or any number of your members carefully considered 
the question? 

4. What do you believe should be done to help the consumer secure better silk 
fabrics and a better understanding of the goods which he buys? 

5. Do you consider the action the Silk Association of America has taken as to 
fixing the maximum amount of weighting to be applied to certain fabrics a 
satisfactory solution of the entire problem, or do you believe the consumer 
should have this information as to the maximum amount of weighting 
permitted and perhaps additional information for each specific piece of silk 
he considers purchasing? 


The replies were gratifying in number and definiteness; the majority 
agreed that the problem affects middle-man, consumer, and maintenance 
group alike and that their dissatisfaction reacts severely on the best 
interests of the silk trade. The committee has briefed the replies from 
certain groups as follows: 


Letters from the maintenance group represented by the dry cleaners and laundry 
owners stated that excessive silk weighting is one of their chief causes of claims that 
they are called upon to pay to their customers. It is their experience that the action of 
perspiration on the metal rots a weighted silk and garments so weakened go to pieces 
in the dry cleaning process. Since this deterioration is not apparent to the average 
observer, much dissatisfaction among consumers results. Knowledge on the part of 
the consumer and this maintenance group of the amount of weighting in the material 
would be a protection to both. Some of the group questioned whether the fixing of 
standards of weighting would be a solution to the problem and others agreed with the 
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American Home Economics Association that labeling the goods would be an aid to 
enforcing these standards. It was suggested that information on the percentages of 
weighting might be furnished to consumers through the women’s organizations, the 
press, and women’s journals. 

Several wholesale houses have had considerable difficulty and in one instance 
because of the many fabrics returned by customers as being unsatisfactory have 
demanded that the amount of weighting be decreased. One house has received so 
many complaints in regard to over-weighting that it now sends all of its weighted 
fabric finishing to one dyer and finisher so that the work can be more carefully con- 
trolled and a more desirable fabric produced. These wholesale houses believe that 
part of the trouble comes from the fact that through the inexperience of the customer 
she has been demanding a medium priced, firm-feeling silk fabric expecting, of course, 
that she was getting all silk. The silk manufacturer in trying to meet these demands 
has produced an over-weighted fabric. One house is trying to teach its customers the 
difference between heavily weighted and pure silk and how to care for them by radio 
talks and by direction sheets sent out with fabrics. This firm does not apply the 
term “‘pure silk”’ to fabrics other than silk free from weighting. It believes that, if to 
keep the confidence of the consumer some system of labeling is applied, there might be 
many chances for difficulties without government inspection. 

The silk manufacturers as a group were interested in promoting the sale of pure 
dye silk. One silk manufacturer stated, “‘We believe that pure silk is more econom- 
ically sound than weighted silk. A pure dye silk will last longer than a weighted 
cloth, and actually cost less to produce. We think there is confusion in the minds of 
the women in regard to what a heavy, firm silk is. She believes that if it is heavy and 
firm that it is good silk. We believe that if it is weighted to give a heavy hand it is not 
as good quality as the same money would buy in a pure dye quality.” This manu- 
facturer believed that an educational program should be launched to lead the 
consumer to choose pure dye silks. 

The Umbrella Manufacturers Association wrote that, although in their opinion 
umbrella silks are rarely if ever weighted, yet they are interested in the elimination of 
other methods of degrading quality and for some time have been working on a plan 
of marking their made-up merchandise in standards of quality as to fabric, frame, and 
workmanship. 

The reply from a glove manufacturer stated that some weighted silk is now being 
used in the glove industry due to the reduced consumption of silk gloves, to meet the 
demand for a lower priced article, and because weighted silk comes nearer in competi- 
tion to the rayon product. 

The experience of the National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers leads 
their representative to state that, “We are quite in accord with your idea that develop- 
ment of specifications for merchandise would be an advantage to the consumer, and I 
assure you it would also be an advantage to the retailer.” 

The advertising group stated that it is their belief that through informative 
advertising the consumer can learn the truth about merchandise and be effectively 
advised about intelligent buying. 


The Silk-Weighting Issue—The Summer Meetings. When the 
August JouRNAL oF HomE Economics went to press, the American Stand- 
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ards Association had, on petition of the American Home Economics 
Association, just invited the various groups interested in the question of 
silk weighting to a conference on July 25. The petition and the call 
to the conference received considerable comment in the trade press, 
the more so as it came while discussion was still rife regarding the recent 
action of the American Silk Association in raising the percentages of 
weighting voluntarily adopted as maximum by its members, and while 
the so-called “Joint Committee” had not yet come to final agreement 
as to methods of determining and expressing the percentage of weighting. 
According to the report of the representatives of the American Home 
Economics Association, the conference on July 25 did not lead to definite 


results: 


Unfortunately those present who are members of the so-called “‘Joint Committee” 
or of the “Joint Technical Committee” took the attitude that the American Home 
Economics Association was affronted at not being invited to those meetings and that 
their protest would be properly cared for if an invitation were extended. It was 
impossible to get beyond this point and the meeting adjourned without anything 
being accomplished except a statement that the “Joint Committee” would meet, 
invite some consumer interests as guests and consider the advisability of continuing 
under the procedure of the American Standards Association. 

This meeting was called August 5, 1929. One representative each of the American 
Home Economics Association, the Consumers’ Club, and the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics were present as guests. No member of the Committee expressed 
himself as being interested in the consumer knowing the amount of weighting in the silk 
she buys. The Committee voted not to join in any efforts of the American Standards 
Association along this line and, although a number expressed themselves as feeling 
the work was progressing satisfactorily without consumer representation, it was voted 
that consumer groups be invited to participate. The number or identity of these was 
not specified. The invitation received by the American Home Economics Association 
has been referred to the executive committee for consideration. The attitude of the 
Consumers’ Club was represented by Mrs. Copeland in an interview reported in the 
Women’s Wear Daily, August 9, 1929, under the title of “Criticizes Attitude of 
Weighting Group toward The Public” and in the New York Times, August 11, 1929, 
in an article entitled ‘“‘Would Give Public Merchandise Data.” 


The Silk-Weighting Issue—The Press. Recent press notices 
have shown that many silk manufacturers strongly oppose weighting and 
feel that increasing the limits of weighting acceptable in a silk material 
will produce inferior fabric and seriously affect the industry. This 
opinion is reflected by a press report in which manufacturer said, ‘“The 
consumer is entitled to know what she is getting when she buys silks and 
the sooner she does the better off the trade will be.” This is in line with 
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an article in the Commercial Section of the New York Times for February 
10, 1929, 4 propos of the original appointment of the Joint Technical 
Committee. 


The great strength of the demand for tin weighted silks in recent years is primarily 
due to belief that they offer qualities of “hand” and drape. The goods are heavier 
and to the touch suggest to the consumer that they represent “more for the money.” 
With the content of the fabric representing more tin than silk, however, the cloth is 
far less durable than the pure dye variety and being “‘tender” is subject to cracking 
within a short time. 

“If an educational campaign were launched as to the disadvantages of weighted 
silks,” Mr. Klauber said, “there would be no weighting problem inside of a year. 
The consumer, in fact, is entitled to know what she is getting when she buys silks, and 
the sooner she does the better off the trade will be. There is no inherent advantage to 
the trade in making and selling weighted goods. * * * * * It is my belief that the 
trade should get back to a pure dye basis.” 


The July issue of The American Silk Journal stated: 


The excessive loading of silk in the skein brought ruinous conditions upon the 
American silk industry two decades ago when American manufacturers killed the 
taffeta business with a stigma of tin loading from which it has never recovered. The 
present agreement was entered into to prevent a repetition of this condition in the 
piece dying business. 


In Women’s Wear Daily, Section 2 (Silks), there appeared on July 25: 


“There is absolutely no question but what the overweighting of silks is hurting the 
trade as a whole, and we cannot talk too strongly against this abuse,’’ commented 
Walter Harris, head of the silk department at the John G. Meyers Co. “Any silk 
buyer knows the evils of overweighting and the resultant dissatisfaction to the con- 
sumers. 

“Personally, I believe that an average of from 15 to 20 per cent represents the 
maximum percentage of ‘safe’ weighting, and the percentages of weight in effect now 
are far too radical and should be reduced to a point where the weight would not inter- 
fere with the wearing qualities of the weave and its washability. 

“When you place silks that have been weighted beyond the ‘safety’ point on the 
shelves, if you do not dispose of them quickly, they deteriorate and become practically 
unsalable. A silk that is overweighted shrinks after it has been laundered three or 
four times and loses its life, as it were.” 


A more recent statement worth quoting here is one which appeared in 
the New York Times for August 25, under the captions, ‘‘Pure-dye 
Silks Adopted—Dress producers swinging to them due to weighting 
agitation” and which was sent to the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation with the notation, “An unexpected recognition of the home econ- 
omists’ activities in presenting their point of view.” 
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One of the results of the agitation against over-weighting of silk has been the 
adoption of pure-dye goods by manufacturers of dresses ranging from $22.50 up at 
wholesale. Another has been the swinging of well-known silk manufacturers from 
weighted to pure-dye goods. 

The change means adding considerably to the cost of production of the dresses, as 
the price margin between weighted and pure-dye silks is not small. A standard 
quality of 40-inch weighted crepe was said here yesterday to cost $1.85 a yard, while a 
pure-dye cloth of similar weave is priced around $2.50. 

While the resultant increase in the cost of turning out the new style dresses is 
substantial, manufacturers apparently see means of maintaining the various price 
ranges. This is partly made possible by the saving effected through lack of damage 
in cleaning piece goods and finished garments that have become soiled through care- 
less handling in the shop. The tin-weighted goods, it was added, showed very quickly 
any attempts to clean it, with a consequent loss of value. 


Equally encouraging is the news reported in The Daily News Record 
for August 2, to the effect that the demand of retailers for standard speci- 
fications and the deterioration of such standards during recent years has 
led a group of spinners of washable silks to adopt minimum specifica- 
tions as to warp fillings, workmanship, width, pure dye, and color fast- 
ness. The article further says: 


The committee will issue specification tags to a selected list of weavers and con- 
verters who will agree to make a tub silk construction equal to or better than the 
standard established by the above specifications. The tag adopted by the committee 
reads as follows: 

Front of tag. This fabric is: 1, Style Correct; 2, Economical; 3, Washable; 4, 
Durable; 5, One hundred per cent Pure Silk. Spun Silk Research Committee, 586 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Reverse side of tag. The manufacturer hereby 
certifies that he has made this fabric equal to or better than the standard established 
by the specifications of the Spun Silk Research Committee, which prescribe certain 
minimum requirements for the production of ‘Tub Silk Fabrics.” 

When the committee obtains a new name to replace ‘“Tub Silk,” the tag will make 
mention of this name. 


The Silk-Weighting Issue—The Part of the Home Economists. 
As Miss O’Brien pointed out so effectively in the Open Forum of the 
September JOURNAL OF HomME Economics, it is up to the home economist, 
however timid, to speak up, in season and out, regarding the consumer’s 
interest in the question of silk weighting. To help her, the committee 
has prepared the promised mimeographed summary of the whole matter 
with full references to chapter and verse, and will furnish copies on 
request to the American Home Economics Association, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

She can also let people know that the American Home Economics 
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Association has justified its modest entry into the technical part of the 
controversy by making available the results of the studies of the effects 
of silk weighting which appear on pages 841 to 855. Summaries of these 
were distributed by the American Home Economics Association repre- 
sentatives at the conference on July 25 and spiked the guns of any who 
expected to find these new spokesmen for the consumer uninformed 
and gullible. As one man said, “I didn’t know that anyone out of the 
trade possessed such technical information.’”’ There are those who 
doubt whether many in it have hitherto tried so carefully to learn the 
exact effects of silk weighting and that is, after all, the heart of the 
whole controversy as the consumer sees it. 

With this proof of our right to our opinion and with many elements in 
the trade admitting the validity and practicability of the consumer’s 
point of view, we can all wholeheartedly back our own committee in its 
attempts to get the question clearly and fully before trade and con- 
sumers alike. 


The Atlanta Meetings—Home Economics Sessions. The meet- 
ings arranged by the American Home Economics Association during the 
Atlanta convention of the National Education Association late last 
June were pronounced a success from every standpoint. General 
plans were in the hands of the committee on the relationship of the 
American Home Economics Association to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, of which Helen Goodspeed was chairman, and other members 
Marion Van Liew, Rua Van Horn, Carlotta Greer, and Leila Bunce. 
Leila Bunce, as Georgia member, pulled the laboring oar in the practical 
arrangements, being in charge of the local committee, aided by Clara Lee 
Cone and Maude Green and a team of efficient sub-committees. 

In order to lessen the unfortunate but unavoidable conflict between 
part of the Atlanta convention and the American Home Economics 
Association meeting in Boston, the home economics sessions were 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday, July 28 and 29; persons especially 
interested in both were thus able to attend the Atlanta meetings and still 
reach Boston before the sessions began there. In fact, Miss Justin 
spoke in Atlanta Friday afternoon and was in Boston in time for an 
executive committee meeting on Monday morning. 

Since the theme of the general program at Atlanta was “Education for 
a New World,” that of the home economics meetings was ‘““Home Eco- 
nomics for a New World.” At the opening session, held in the Fulton 
County High School Auditorium at two o’clock on June 28, Miss Bunce 
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was naturally the presiding officer, since she was president of the Georgia 
Home Economics Association as well as chairman of the local committee. 
Pleasant greetings were brought by Superintendent Wells of the Fulton 
County schools and Mrs. P. H. Jeter of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Miss Justin’s talk was on trends in home economics and 
Miss Jessie Harris, head of the school of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, discussed the present-day training of teachers. 

Friday evening there was a banquet at the Biltmore Hotel, at which 
Miss Epsie Campbell, state supervisor of vocational home economics, 
acted as toastmistress, and Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, vice-president of 
the American Home Economics Association and dean of women and head 
of the home economics department at the University of Alabama, proved, 
as usual, a delightful after-dinner speaker. 

At the final session on Saturday forenoon, Miss Cone, who presided, 
had the pleasure of introducing as speakers the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. William John Cooper; Mrs. Maude Richman 
Calvert, formerly state supervisor of home economics in Oklahoma, who 
spoke on “Family Relationships;” and Ethel Perrin of the American 
Child Health Association, whose subject read ‘‘Health Trends in Public 
Schools and Opportunities for Health Correlations.” 

In addition to these formal meetings, there were several teas, visits to 
home economics departments in local schools, and other opportunities 
to foregather with one’s colleagues and learn what is going on in home 
economics education. 

Because it is expected that a section on home economics will soon be 
organized within the Division of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Home Economics Association has dis- 
continued its committee in relationships with that body and is leaving to 
the new section the arrangements for home economics meetings at the 
convention. As at present scheduled, the 1930 meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association is to be held the week before the National 
Education Association convention. 


The Atlanta Meetings General Resolutions. In a meeting so 
large and diversified as that of the National Education Association, the 
resolutions formally adopted are usually looked to to record the general 
trends of discussion and hopes for the future. Those adopted at Atlanta 
fill three or four pages of the October Journal of the National Education 
Association and, quite properly, cover a wide variety of subjects. The 
following paragraphs are perhaps those which come closest to the special 
interests of home economics: 
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Studies of preschool children—The Association commends the studies of early 
childhood for their contribution to our understanding of child growth and develop- 
ment. It urges that the widest use be made of these findings in the improvement of 
home training and the establishment of child study classes. 

Child guidance and student counseling—That each pupil may have a well-rounded 
development, we recommend that in junior and senior high schools there be trained 
counselors responsible for the study of the abilities, needs, and interests of individual 
pupils, and for the handling of student personnel problems to the end that all agencies 
in school may focus on the best development of each pupil. 

Problems of articulation—Recognizing that the increasing complexity of the 
educational process and organization intensifies the problems of articulation among 
the units and subject divisions of the schools, we approve heartily of the work of the 
Commission on the Articulation of the Units of American Education as it appears in 
the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. We wish to stress 
the importance of the problem involved in improving articulation in the educa- 
tional system, and to urge its general consideration. 

Rural education—In view of the serious inequalities which exist in the educational 
opportunities offered the children in rural areas and in view of the pressing need for 
the revision of the rural school curriculum to meet the needs of rural life as it exists 
today, the Association urges that the Congress of the United States provide a suitable 
appropriation for a thorough study of rural education throughout the nation, as it has 
already provided for a study of secondary education. 

Character education and law observance—The Association reaffirms its belief in the 
public school as a constructive agency in character development. It reémphasizes 
that conduct arises from what the child really loves and desires to be. Since training 
in right conduct is one of the chief objectives of the public school, it is recommended 
that extended investigations be made in the field of character development. 

The Association believes that the greatest force for law observance is character 
education within the home and the school and urges all teachers and parents to renew 
their efforts to inculcate a regard for law as the foundation of democratic liberty. 


Two of the resolutions of more general interests deal with new and 
suggestive topics. One of these approves the plan to hold a centennial 
Horace Mann celebration in 1937, calls on educational and welfare 
organizations to petition the federal government to appoint a commission 
to begin plans at once, and recommends that state and national asso- 
ciations look ahead to building their 1937 programs around the theme, 
“The Educational Achievements of a Century.” The other is part of 
the paragraph on international understanding and urges “that teachers 
be encouraged to travel in foreign lands and that International Good 
Will Day, May 18, the anniversary of the opening of The Hague Tri- 
bunal, be observed in all schools.”’ 

Needless to say, the program of the National Education Association 
calls for continued work for the improvement of the schools and the 
teaching profession, for the advancement of adult education, and for 
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continued advocacy of a federal department of education with a secre- 
tary in the cabinet. 


Denver, 1930. Denver, Colorado, was decided on at Boston as the 
place for the next annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, but exact dates and choice of headquarters were left to the 
program committee. The latter announces that the sessions are now 
planned to open on the evening of Tuesday, June 24, 1930, and continue 
into Saturday, June 28, and that the Cosmopolitan Hotel has been 
decided upon as official headquarters. 

The majority of the general and section meetings and the exhibits will 
probably be held at the Cosmopolitan, and registration will be conducted 
there. Other suitable meeting places, large and small, are available near 
by if needed. 

No single hotel in Denver can furnish rooms for all the persons likely 
to come to the meetings. ‘The Cosmopolitan is well located in the center 
of the hotel and restaurant district. It is reserving 175 rooms, and the 
local committee will make arrangements for the accommodation of mem- 
bers in other houses, due notice of which will be given in Association 
bulletins. 

Because summer excursion rates are more advantageous than special 
convention rates, the latter will not be offered by the railways. So many 
systems include Denver that all sorts of combinations are possible. In 
travelling, the pleasures of anticipation are greater than in almost any- 
thing else; and the idea of going to Colorado in June is enough to pro- 
vide home economists with a delightful excuse for dreaming about routes 
and trips during the dull winter months. Until official announcements 
are forthcoming, we recommend the atlas, the travel advertisements in 
the magazines, and perhaps a call or a letter—‘‘no obligation entailed” — 
to one’s favorite travel agency. 


Husbandry, Housewifery, and the Agricultural Situation. The 
always readable little English monthly, The Countryman, had the 
ingenious idea, soon after the recent British elections, of asking “‘repre- 
sentative rural minds’’ for a confidential answer to the question “Can 
the State help and can it help now?” and to publish in its July issue the 
list of correspondents and the substance of the replies, but without re- 
vealing which of the latter came from which of the former. Among the 
thirty or more, one at least is of immediate interest to home economists. 
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After emphasizing the importance of agricultural research and education, 
the writer, designated merely as VIII, goes on to say, 


The British public, chiefly urban and necessarily divorced from all contact with 
the farmer’s business, is a difficult public to serve. It is only in a restricted sense 
that the British farmer has “‘the finest market in the world at his doors.” It is this 
fine market—open to the world and largely disregarding the efiects of season, or the 
anatomy of farm animals, in the demands which it makes for supplies—that at times 
reduces the farmer to a condition of despair. It is because of the inelasticity of the 
demand and because our public do not use up what is grown at home, as do the 
peoples of self-supplying, or food exporting nations, that the vagaries of seasons bear 
so heavily on the prosperity of British agriculture. Now it may be unreasonable to 
ask that the public should eat what the British farmer sets before them, since he 
contributes but a fourth of their supplies; but at a time when women have gained so 
large a measure of control of the nation’s afiairs, it is not unreasonable to invite them 
to give their attention to this difficult problem of national economy. It is in their 
power to effect such alterations in the rationing of our homes as would assist farmers, 
for example, by increasing purchases when foods are abundant, as potatoes were last 
season, or by modifying demands for particular cuts of meat, which would deprive the 
butcher of his plea for high prices in the shop (but poor prices on the farm) because 
certain joints only are saleable. Too little importance is attached to education in 
the choice of foods, and to the effect which lack of the consumers’ co-operation 
exercises on the prosperity of agriculture. Indeed it may be questioned whether it is 
not the Danish kitchen rather than the Danish farm, or the Danish school, that 
yields us the clearest insight into reasons for distresses in our nation’s agriculture. 
Is it not as true to say to-day, as in the sixteenth century, 

“For husbandry weepeth 
When huswifry sleepeth 
And hardly he creepeth 
Up ladder to thrift.” 


National Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. This 
company has announced the establishment of a graduate fellowship of 
$1,000 at the University of Chicago for a study of home safety from the 
standpoint of home management, to begin January 1, 1930. Applicants 
should be candidates for the degree of doctor of philosophy and prepared 
to complete their work within the year. This is the seventh graduate 
fellowship in the safety field that has been maintained by the National 
Board. Applications should be addressed to the Department of Home 
Economics, University of Chicago. An advisory committee has been 
appointed consisting of representatives of the National Safety Council, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, The National 
Organization of Public Health Nurses, and the American Home Eco- 


nomics Association. 


RESEARCH 


THE EFFECT OF TIN WEIGHTING ON THE NITROGEN 
CONTENT AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SILK 


WINIFRED MATHER FORBES WITH PAULINE BEERY MACK 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College 


The practice of increasing the weight of silk fabrics by the “tin weight- 
ing’ process has come to be somewhat general. Some tin-weighted silks 
are known to give poor service because of a tendency to decompose under 
influence of such agencies as light, mechanical abrasion, perspiration, 
and the reagents used in laundering and dry cleaning. Interest in the 
problem is sufficiently widespread to call for fundamental studies on the 
effect of weighting on the chemical structure and physical properties 
of silk. 

Main Steps in the Weighting Process. ‘The details of the method of 
applying tin salts to silk in order to increase its weight vary in industrial 
practice. In the main, however, the process consists of passing silk 
through successive baths of stannic chloride and disodium phosphate. 
This treatment is followed by washing the silk and extracting it in a 
centrifugal extractor. The concentrations and temperatures of the re- 
spective solutions, the length of time of immersion, and other mechanical 
details are worked out independently in the different mills. 

A “pass’’ in the silk weighting industry consists of taking the cloth 
once through the stannic chloride and disodium phosphate cycle. Suc- 
ceeding passes cause the silk to take up additional charges of the mineral 
compounds. 

After the last pass, it has come to be the practice of many mills to run 
the cloth through a bath of sodium silicate. This is known to add fur- 
ther to the weight of the cloth and is thought to protect the cloth in a 
measure. Additional finishing materials are then applied for the purpose 
of giving luster, pliability, and further protection to the silk. 

Chemical Nature of Silk. The exact chemical composition of silk is 
not definitely established, although the raw silk fiber is known to consist 
essentially of two protein substances. The silkworm spins a pair of 
fibers which become coated over and cemented together with a silk gum 
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during the spinning process. The chemical substance of which the fiber 
proper is composed is called fibroin, and that of the gum-like covering 
is called sericin. Fibroin is insoluble in boiling water, while sericin is 
soluble. It is frequently the custom to spin and weave silk “‘in the gum,”’ 
and then remove the gum during a process of “boiling off’’ with boiling 
water and a neutral soap. 

Although it is known beyond question that fibroin is a protein sub- 
stance which consists of various amino acids, the exact content and dis- 
tribution of amino acids are not agreed upon by all investigators. The 
work of Tiirk,! which is quoted frequently, gives an amino-acid per- 
centage composition for fibroin which corresponds to Tyrosine, Leucine, 
Serine:y Arginines Lysine; Histidine. 

The effect of decomposition so often noted in the case of tin-weighted 
silks is undoubtedly due either to an actual breakdown within the amino 
acids of the silk molecule itself or a mere mechanical pulling apart from 
each other of unaffected molecules or groups of molecules. A study 
of the nitrogen content of comparative pieces of weighted and unweighted 
silks should throw some light on the subject since the chemical decompo- 
sition of protein substances is accompanied by a change in nitrogen from 
amine groups to various decomposition products. 

The first distinct stage in the breakdown of the primary amine (NH:2) 
and secondary amine (NH) groups in protein substances results in the 
formation of ammonium compounds. These are in turn converted into 
nitrites and finally into nitrates. 

Silk Pieces Used. Three series of silk pieces were used in the studies 
here reported. All of the pieces consisted of satin-faced crépe of the 
same mechanical construction. It may be noted that in none was the 
weighting as high as that allowed for crépes in the agreement which was 
in effect in September, 1929, between manufacturers, finishers, and dis- 
tributors of silk. Technical description of the material is as follows: 


Warp. Denier 4, Grand Double Extra, yellow Japan, three thread, twisted 
3% turns per inch. There were 13,000 warp threads in a total of 42 inches before 


degumming. 
Filling. Denier t8 crack, white Japan, four thread, twisted 65 turns. There were 
92 picks to the inch. 


The first series, samples 1 to 6, consisted of pieces 1 yard square pre- 
pared in a silk laboratory by degumming, weighting as stated below, and 
finishing by the usual commercial method. 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Physiologische Chemie, volume 111, pages 69-75, 1920. 
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Series 1, samples 1 to 6 


1. Not weighted 

2. One pass through the stannic chloride-disodium phosphate sequence 
3. Two passes “ “ce “ “ “ “ “ 

4. Three “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 

5. Four “ “ “ “ 

6. Five “ “ “ce “ “ “ “ “ 


The second series and third series included respectively samples 11 to 
16 and 21 to 26. Each sample consisted of a 10-yard length of silk 
degummed and weighted in a commercial silk mill. These were not given 
a final finishing since it was found that the materials in the commercial 
finishes (consisting essentially of dextrine, sulfonated oils, etc.) inter- 
fered with the nitrogen studies because of charring and frothing at 
various points in the procedure. 

Series 2, samples 11 to 16 
11. No weighting 
12. One pass through the stannic chloride-disodium phosphate baths 


13. Two passes “ “ “ “ “ 
14. Three “ “ “ “ “ “ 
15. Three “ as above plus 1 pass through a sodium silicate bath 


16. Four passes through the stannic chloride-sodium phosphate baths 

The samples in series 3, numbers 21 to 26, were treated like numbers 11 to 16, 
respectively. 

Method of Determining Weighting. The amount of weighting materials 
present in silk was determined as follows: A sample weighing about 3 
grams was dried to constant weight in a 105°C. oven. This was called 
weight 1. 

The bone dry sample was then immersed and worked in 100 times its 
weight of water at 65°C. for twenty minutes. It was then rinsed_in 
water at room temperature by pouring the water over the cloth held on 
a non-corrodible screen of convenient size. After rinsing, the sample 
was dried with alcohol and ether. Two rinses in 25 cc. portions of each 
were given. It was then heated to constant weight at 105°C. as before. 
This was called weight 2. 

Weight 1 minus weight 2 divided by weight 1 times 100 was taken as 
the percentage of water-soluble materials present and designated (a). 

The sample from which the water-soluble material had been removed 
was treated for twenty-minutes at 65°C. in 100 cc. of 2 per cent hydro- 
fluoric acid. It was rinsed and treated with 2 per cent sodium carbonate 
solution at 65°C. for twenty minutes. It was then rinsed again, dried 
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with alcohol and ether, and heated to constant weight as before. This 
was called weight 3. 

Weight 2 minus weight 3 divided by weight 1 times 100 was taken as 
the percentage hydrofluoric acid-soluble materials present and was 
designated (b). 

The sample was then ashed. The percentage weight of the ash (weight 
4) divided by weight 1 was taken as the percentage of ash, and was 
designated (c). The sum of (b) and (c) was taken as representing the 
percentage of tin weighting. These determinations are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Analyses of samples of silk 
(a) (b) (c) (b) + (c) (a) + (b) + (c) 

per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 

1 3.22 1.34 1.14 2.48 5.70 
2 6.72 8.43 0.863 9.293 16 01 
3 6.41 17.85 1.09 18.94 25.35 
4 5.52 27.73 0.84 28.57 34.09 
5 3.55 40.65 0.84 41.49 45.04 
6 4.81 45.84 0.69 46.43 51.54 
11 0.29 0.78 1.16 1.94 2.23 
12 2.49 10.72 1.72 12.44 14.93 
13 2.96 26.24 1.42 27.66 30.62 
14 2.97 36.45 1.28 37.73 40.70 
15 19.40 37.15 3.32 40.67 60.07 
16 15.16 40.13 1.11 41.24 52.70 
21 0.29 0.78 1.16 1.94 2.23 
22 2.49 10.72 1.72 12.44 14.93 
23 2.95 25.11 2.11 27.22 30.17 
24 3.13 35.31 1.63 36.94 40 07 
25 14.41 40.29 1.69 41.98 56.39 
26 8.12 41.93 1.33 43.26 51.38 


Effect of Weighting on Total Nitrogen. The percentage of total nitro- 
gen in a piece of silk can change only if the amino nitrogen in the silk 
protein is broken down to soluble substances, such as ammonium com- 
pounds, nitrites, or nitrates. If this is done, the total nitrogen will 
decrease, since any soluble decomposition products formed will be washed 
away in the weighting baths and rinses. 

In the present investigation, the total nitrogen was determined by the 
Kjeldahl method. Samples were taken immediately after weighting in 
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the laboratory or upon receipt of the goods from the weighting mill so 
that results indicate changes taking place during the weighting process 
itself, and not during ageing subsequent to the weighting. The results 
of the determinations are shown in table 2. 

Effect of Weighting upon Amino Nitrogen. The most successful method 
of determining amino nitrogen quantitatively is by the Van Slyke process, 
which indicates primary amine (NH_) groups only, and not the second- 
ary or (NH) groups. It consists of reducing the primary amino nitro- 


TABLE 2 
Average nitrogen content of silk samples 

SAMPLE NUMBER | SAMPLE NUMBER SAMPLE NUMBER 
per cent per cent per cent 
1 18.49 11 18.68 21 18.68 
2 18.29 12 17.74 22 17.74 
3 17.31 13 16.79 23 16.93 
4 16.67 14 15.71 24 15.49 
5 15.02 15 14.78 25 14.19 
6 14.09 16 14.50 26 14.11 

TABLE 3 
Amino-nitrogen in silk samples 

NITROGEN NITROGEN NITROGEN 

SAMPLE NUMBER AS PRIMARY SAMPLE NUMBER AS PRIMARY SAMPLE NUMBER AS PRIMARY 
AMINES AMINES AMINES 

per cent per cent per cent 
1 17.98 11 18.05 21 18.05 
2 17.34 12 16.75 22 16.75 
3 15.82 13 16.30 23 16.15 
4 15.70 i4 14.74 24 14.58 
5 13.47 15 11.90 25 12.13 
6 11.62 16 12.00 26 12.58 


gen to gaseous nitrogen by means of sodium nitrite, measuring the vol- 
ume of nitrogen thus obtained, and from this calculating the percentage 
present. The results with the silk used in this study appear in table 3. 

The fact that the percentage of primary amino nitrogen in the un- 
weighted samples is slightly lower than the total nitrogen is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that silk contains, according to most authorities, 
arginine and histidine, amino acids which have one (NH) group per 
molecule. This group is not determined by the Van Slyke method. The 
fact that the decrease in amino nitrogen in the weighted samples is more 
rapid than that of total nitrogen may be due to the formation of an 
insoluble intermediate nitrogen compound not washed away in the baths. 
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Attempts to make quantitative determinations of ammonium com- 
pounds, nitrites, and nitrates were without result. This is reasonable, 
since any soluble products formed during the weighting process would 
have been removed from the silk during that process. 

Effect of Weighting on the Physical Properties of Silk. Incidental to 
the nitrogen studies, the eighteen pieces of silk were subjected to physi- 
cal tests to find out whether the partial chemical breakdown of fibroin 
during weighting was accompanied by changes in physical properties. 
The use of the textile laboratories at the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards for physical studies was granted by courtesy of Dr. Warren Emley 
and Dr. William D. Appel. Mr. Joseph Miller kindly supervised the 
mechanical details of this phase of the work, which included tests of 
breaking strength, thread count, tear resistance, bursting strength, and 
abrasion resistance. 

For the breaking strength tests, forty test specimens, 1} inches wide 
and 6 inches long, were cut, twenty in the warp and twenty in the filling 
direction, for samples 11 to 16 and 21 to 26, and ten in each direction for 
samples 1 to 6. Care was taken that different groups of threads were 
obtained in each specimen. All specimens were cut at least 6 inches 
from the selvedge. Each was raveled to exactly 1 inch in width. The 
specimens were allowed to condition for at least 4 hours in a room in 
which atmospheric conditions were kept constant at 65 per cent relative 
humidity and 70°F. Breaking-strength tests were made in the same 
room, and on a testing machine of the inclination balance type 150 pounds 
capacity. The initial distance between the jaws of the machine was 3 
inches; the range of separation of the jaws was 12 inches under no load; 
the width of the jaws was 3 inches. 

Thread counts were made on a Hilger traveling microscope lighted 
with reflected light. 

Tear resistance was determined by means of a special machine built 
at the Bureau of Standards and designed so that a sample of standard 
size and shape was subjected to strain on one thread at a time. A re- 
cording device drew a chart during the tearing operation. 

Bursting strength was measured by means of a Scott steel-ball bursting- 
strength attachment to the breaking-strength machine described above. 

Samples were subjected to abrasion on a machine built at the Bureau 
of Standards. Two pieces of silk were abraded against one another, the 
top strip being held taut and stationary, while the bottom one was 
fastened smoothly to a drum which rotated back and forth in a half 
circle. The speed of the machine was set for 75 rubs to the minute, and 
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abrasion was continued through the desired number of rubs, after which 
the tear resistance of the strips was determined, one warp and one filling 
strip being used in each of these tests. ‘Tear resistance rather than break- 
ing strength was tested in these samples because the pieces needed 
for testing on the abrasion machine were wide enough to allow samples of 
the correct size for tear resistance to be cut from them in both the warp 
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TABLE 4 
Resulis of physical tests with silk samples 
of | 
ESTs < 

+ | wf o2 
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23 (77.3 (28.3 |328.47|101.6 (0.2350. 2780. 513/2.5142)42 66.66) 71.3 
24 |82.2 |24.8 \358.95)104.4 0.2290. 237 0.4663, 3154 82.273 42.88 14.31) 57.19) 73.0 
25 (90.3 |369.11/108.7 59.56) 73.8 


26 |86.2 |20.8 |348.79/102.6 0. 247|0. 2020. 449/4. 2537|20.452|37.12|11.54 48.66) 76.6 


* Warp breaking strength + filling breaking strength + weight in ounces per square yard 


and the filling directions, but were not wide enough to allow pieces for 
breaking-strength tests to be taken in both directions. With some of 
the samples, 1,000 rubs were administered before testing; in others, 2,000 
rubs. In the latter case, results were so conspicuous in this set of de- 
terminations that the changes could be detected by observation alone. 
The results of those physical tests are brought together in table 4. 
These tests showed, in general, that the warp threads, which were 
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soft and loosely woven, increased in breaking strength as a result of the 
weighting process. This was interpreted to indicate that the addition 
of metallic salts may have had a cementing action upon a type of thread 
construction intended to be weighted before being marketed. The 
results in no way show what the breaking strength might be after an 
interval of time, inasmuch as the tests were made immediately after the 
application of weighting. 

The filling threads, which were tightly twisted, showed consistent and 
rapid decreases in breaking strength with additions of weighting. This 
may indicate that the crystals of mineral material, of whatever chemical 
nature they are, have a cutting effect upon a tightly-twisted thread. 

The sum of the effects of weighting on the combined warp and filling 
breaking strengths were, in the main, less with each successive degree of 
weighting. 

The pieces which had been silicated as well as tin-weighted gave a 
lower breaking strength than samples with the same degree of tin weight- 
ing and no silicating. They were even lower in breaking strength than 
samples without silicating and with one additional application of tin 
chloride-disodium phosphate bath. 

The breaking strength per unjt weight of fabric in every case showed 
marked decrease with each increase of tin weighting. ‘This is considered 
significant, inasmuch as the consumer is likely to judge the value of a 
piece of silk by its appearance of weight. 

Ability to withstand tear decreased with increases in weighting. 

In general, the bursting strength of samples decreased with increases 
in weighting, although there were exceptions to this. In no case did a 
weighted sample equal the unweighted checks in this physical property. 
Here again, it should be noted that the bursting strength tests made in 
this study represent the ability of the fabric to withstand bursting strain 
immediately following the weighting process. The effect of ageing upon 
this property is not shown by these studies. 

The abrasion-resistance tests showed that, after 1,000 rubs on the 
machine used, all weighted pieces had lost appreciably in their ability to 
withstand tearing strain. 

In the series of abrasion-resistance tests in which 2,000 rubs were 
administered, unweighted samples showed no breaks whatever, although 
the warp threads were rubbed out of alignment. This was explained by 
the fact that the silk used was not intended for use without weighting 
and was therefore too sleazy for such use. About 40 per cent more silk 
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would have been required for a marketable piece of the same type of 
construction without weighting. 

Weighted samples which had been given one pass through the tin- 
weighting baths showed some breaks in both the warp and filling direc- 
tions at the end of 2,000 rubs. Samples which had received two passes 
were considerably more broken than those with one pass. Samples 
which had received three tin passes were split lengthwise in the filling 
direction and crosswise in the warp direction. Samples cut in the filling 
directions from silk which had received three passes through the tin 
chloride-disodium-phosphate baths plus an additional silicating were 
split to ribbons. The top warp strip was broken in two before the com- 
pletion of the 2,000 rubs, and the bottom strip was worn into large holes. 
Large quantities of white dust arose from the pieces during the run. 
Pieces cut in the filling direction from silk which had been given four tin 
passes were badly split, and those cut in the warp direction were torn and 
perforated with holes. 

General Conclusions. (1) These studies show that the process of 
weighting silk by the addition of tin salts causes a partial breakdown of 
the protein of silk, accompanied by a loss of nitrogen. The degree of 
breakdown becomes greater with the addition of increased quantities of 
tin salts. 

(2) The partial chemical decomposition of silk due to the addition of 
tin salts during the weighting process is accompanied in general by a 
decrease in physical strength as measured by breaking strength, tear 
resistance, bursting strength, and resistance to abrasion. 


Nore. The studies above reported were made on the effect of the weighting 
process itself upon the chemical and physical properties of silk. The effect of such 
ageing agencies as light, ultraviolet rays, air, heat, etc., through certain intervals of 
time is being studied at the Pennsylvania State College by the holder of the 1929-30 
American Home Economics Association textile section fellowship, Nellie Myres 
Roberts. Winifred Mather Forbes was the holder of the fellowship for 1928-29. 
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EFFECT OF DRY CLEANING ON UNWEIGHTED AND 
WEIGHTED SILK 


ELIZABETH LONG CLAIR WITH PAULINE BEERY MACK 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College 


Members of the dry-cleaning industry have in recent years experienced 
considerable difficulty when cleaning or redyeing silk fabrics heavily 
weighted with tin salts. In some instances the fabric is definitely 
tendered, while in others actual disintegration takes place. 

The dry-cleaning process in general consists of agitating the garment 
mechanically in a petroleum distillate to which suitable soaps are added. 
Following this treatment, all stains which still remain in the fabric are 
removed by hand treatment with special “‘spotting”’ solvents. This is 
followed by finishing, either with electric or hand steam irons, or by means 
of a pressing machine which steams the cloth while it presses it. 

The present study was made for the purpose of finding out the effect of 
the dry cleaning process proper, of representative spotting reagents, of 
representative dyes, and of pressing on the chemical and physcial proper- 
ties of a series of pieces of the same bolt of goods, but with different 
amounts of weighting materials. 

Procedure. The silk used throughout the studies was from the same 
kinds as those used by Winifred Mather Forbes and Pauline Beery Mack 
in the work reported on pages 841 to 849. The physical tests and the 
nitrogen determinations were likewise made as there described. 

Method of Dry Cleaning. The silk was dry cleaned by the investiga- 
tors at the plant of the National Association of Dyers and Cleaners at 
Silver Spring, Maryland. The standard procedure for cleaning white 
silks was followed carefully and the materials were run with the light 
silks which were being cleaned as part of the regular work of the plant. 

During each run the silk was placed in a white loosely-woven bag and 
dropped into an open-face revolving washer. Stoddart solvent, which 
is commonly used in the dry cleaning industry, was then run through 
continuously for five minutes; this is a petroleum distillate with a flash- 
point not lower than 100°F. and a distillation range between 300 and 
410°F.; it is considerably less inflammable than motor gasoline and is 
free from odor-producing unsaturated hydrocarbons. At the end of the 
five-minute period, the continuous flow was shut off, benzine soap was 
poured in, and the silks were agitated in this mixture for ten minutes. 
The continuous flow was again turned on and allowed to run until all 
the benzine soap had been washed out. An alcohol soap was then 
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poured in, and the silks were agitated in the resulting mixture for ten 
minutes. After being rinsed until clear in the pure solvent, it was 
extracted lightly and dried at approximately 100°F. in a drying chamber 
where a draft of warm air was blown through to hasten the evaporation 
of the solvent. 

After silks 11 to 16 and 21 to 26 had been through one, three, five, 
nine, twelve, and fifteen runs, samples were cut for the various tests. 
Samples 1 to 6 were given ten runs only, because the small size of the 
samples made it impossible to make cuttings after intermediate runs. 

Method of Spotting. The study of the effect of stains and their removal 
on the breaking strength of weighted and unweighted silks was divided 
into three parts: the effect of the stain alone, the effect of the stain plus 
the reagent which removes it and'the effect of the reagent alone. Stains 
were allowed to remain on the silk approximately three weeks before 
being removed. 

Stains were selected which usually are not removed during the dry- 
cleaning process proper, but which require hand treatment with special 
reagents. Care was taken in each case to use the same quantity of stain 
and of reagent with each set of samples studied. The following nine 
representative types of stains were used in the way described. 


Black Carbon Ink. Ten cc. of a mixture of 1 pint castor oil, 2 ounces glacial 
acetic, 2 ounces ether, and 5 drops of HF was placed on the stain and rubbed 25 times 
with a bone spatula, then rinsed in dilute ammonium hydroxide. 

Blue Fountain Pen Ink. The stain was soaked with 10 cc. of 5 per cent sulfuric 
acid; 10 cc. of sodium hydrosulfite was added and the stain rubbed 25 times. The 
sample was then rinsed with water and dried. 

Blood. The stain was dampened with water, one-half teaspoon of diastafor (a 
digestive agent) was sprinkled on with a salt shaker and after standing 2 minutes was 
rubbed 25 times, then rinsed in water and air dried. 

Perspiration. Ten cc. of a mixture of alcohol acidulated with acetic acid and 5 
per cent NaCl was put on the stain, rubbed 25 times, and rinsed with water. 

Mercurochrome. Ten cc. of hot slightly acidulated alcohol was placed on the 
stain, rubbed 25 times, then rinsed with water. 

Tincture of Iodine. This was removed almost instantly and without rubbing by 
a solution of sodium thiosulfate, then rinsed in water. 

Rust. Twenty-five per cent hydrofluoric acid removed this stain without rubbing, 
after which the sample was thoroughly rinsed in water. 

Mineral Oil. Ten cc. of carbon tetrachloride removed the oil without rubbing. 

Tannin. Ten cc. of hot glycerine followed by 10 cc. of alcohol was rubbed on the 
stain 25 times. 


Effect of Dry Cleaning Proper. Dry cleaning alone, without the addi- 
tion of spotting agents, appeared to produce little effect upon the break- 
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ing strength of either unweighted or weighted silks. A decided increase 
was seen in bursting strength, in tear resistance, and in resistance to 
abrasion, even after samples were dry cleaned 15 times. This was in- 
terpreted to show that the petroleum distillate used in the machines in 
the dry cleaning industry may have acted as a lubricant, preventing 
cutting of the silk by the mineral crystals undoubtedly present. 

Only the most heavily weighted samples lost even small amounts of 
weighting during the dry cleaning process proper, even after 15 complete 
runs of approximately half an hour a run. 

Effect of Spotting. Spotting reagents of an acid character had a 
tendency to reduce breaking strength in either unweighted or weighted 
samples, though the effect was most pronounced in the latter case. 

Fountain pen ink, mercurochrome, rust, perspiration, tannin, black 
carbon ink, iodine, and blood, caused serious loss of breaking strength 
in both unweighted and weighted pieces, if allowed to stand three 
weeks, even without the use of a spotting agent. 

Results of the nitrogen studies showed that the dry-cleaning process 
proper had no decomposing effect upon the protein of weighted silk. 

Inasmuch as stains or reagents of an acid character were found to havea 
particularly detrimental effect upon all of the weighted silks, a spectro- 
scopic study was made to determine which chemical elements, if any, 
were removed by acids. This was done as follows: Pieces of samples 26 
were placed in 25 per cent hydrofluoric acid and in 5 per cent sulfuric 
acid respectively and allowed to stand over night. Spectograms of the 
solutions were then made, the photographs being taken on a plate on 
which lines of known compounds had been previously photographed. 
A Hilger spectograph was used. The lines were read by means of a 
traveling microscope. 

Tin was found in considerable amounts in both cases, showing that 
decomposition of weighted silks as a result of the use of acid “‘spotting”’ 
agents was caused by the removal of tin from the tin-silk combination. 

Dyeing. The series of silks 11 to 16 were dyed with representative 
types of common dyes, and then tested for breaking strength. The 
records without exception showed that, in the case of the more heavily 
weighted samples, dyes in which an acid, even in small amounts, was 
used in the bath caused the silks to be decomposed altogether or to 
become low in breaking strength; and that in the case of the pieces of 
low weighting, such dyeing invariably produced considerable reduc- 
tion in breaking strength. 

Effect of Pressing. The effect of different methods of pressing on the 
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breaking strength of silks weighted different amounts was tested with 
samples 21 to 26. In the case of each fabric, an electric iron at 100°C., 
a steam iron at 100°C., and a steam pressing machine at 95 to 100°C. 
were each used for 25 minutes over an area of 1 square foot, the tem- 
peratures being recorded by means of thermocouples. The base of the 
steam iron used was supplied with minute openings through which steam 
was applied to the cloth by pressing a valve with the finger. Breaking 
strength tests were made with both warp and filling threads, and the sum 
of the two was taken to represent the breaking strength of the fabric. 
To determine how the breaking strength of dry-cleaned fabrics compared 
with that of the same fabrics not dry cleaned, samples of material dry 
cleaned 15 times were pressed with the steam-iron. The results are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Breaking strength of silks pressed in various ways for 25 minutes, as measured by sum of breaking 
strengths of warp and filling threads divided by the thread counts 


MATERIAL NOT DRY CLEANED 
CLEANED TIMES 
SAMPLE NUMBER Pressed with steam | PRESSED WITH 
P d with el P d with 
~ pressing machine STEAM IRON AT 
21 0.250 0.378 0.403 0.413 
22 0.242 0.249 0.359 0.382 
23 0.230 0.339 0.354 0.409 
24 0.215 0.211 0.327 0.348 
25 0.202 0.247 0.320 0.242 
26 0.208 0.247 0.327 0.234 


~ 


\ 

It is apparent from the results obtained that, for the pieces of silk 
used, moist heat produced less tendering than dry heat in silk, whether 
weighted or unweighted. Except in the cases of the two most heavily 
weighted pieces, the steam pressing machine was found to have less of a 
tendering effect than the steam iron, probably because of the rubbing 
action of the latter. 

General Conclusions. (1) These studies show that the dry-cleaning 
process proper (agitation in dry-cleaning solvent) on the freshly-weighted 
silk used had no effect upon the nitrogen content of the silk, little effect 
upon the breaking strength, and a beneficial effect upon the bursting 
strength, tear resistance, and resistance to abrasion. These results 
give no information as to the effect of the dry-cleaning solvent on silk 
that has been weighted for a period of time. They will furnish the basis 
for further study. 
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(2) All stains used except mineral oil, if allowed to remain on the silk 
for as much as three weeks, cause a decomposition of silk, particularly 
if it is weighted. 

(3) Spotting agents of an acid character cause disintegration of 
weighted silks. Spectroscopic studies show that they remove tin from 
the tin-silk complex. 

(4) Dyes applied in an acid bath cause either a complete disintegration 
of weighted silk or a decided loss in breaking strength. 

(5) Pressing with moist heat produces less effect upon the breaking 
strength of silk, both unweighted and weighted, than dry heat. 


EFFECT OF HOME LAUNDRY METHODS UPON THE 
BREAKING STRENGTH OF UNWEIGHTED AND 
WEIGHTED SILKS 


BERTHA COHEN with PAULINE BEERY MACK 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College 


Samples of silk from the series described in the preceding papers (pages 
841 to 854) were used immediately after weighting to study the effect 
of various home laundry methods upon the breaking strengths of un- 
weighted and weighted silks. The methods of testing used in this study 
were also the same as those previously described. The results obtained 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 

Soaking. Soaking in distilled water at room temperature for 7, 
12, and 24 hours respectively had little effect upon the breaking strength 
of silk, either unweighted or weighted. 

Temperature. A temperature of 50°C. was found sufficiently high to 
remove ordinary types of soil, and it was also shown to have less of a 
tendering effect than water at higher temperatures upon pieces of all 
degrees of weighting as well as upon unweighted silk. 

Soaps. A white soap containing free alkali, a rosin soap containing 
free alkali, a white neutral bar soap, and a white neutral flake soap were 
used with different sets of the samples. The silks were washed for two 
hours in distilled water at 50°C. with 10 grams of soap per liter, no rub- 
bing being administered except that needed to bring the soap into 
solution. 

No significant difference appeared between the effect of the neutral 
bar and the neutral flake soaps, and neither was found to reduce the 
breakingstrength greatly. Both ofthe soaps containing free alkali had a 
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serious effect upon all samples, particularly upon the heavily weighted 
one; in some cases, the breaking strength of the pieces so treated fell to 
one pound or less. 

Water. Water with no dissolved constituents, that is, distilled water, 
showed the least effect upon the breaking strength of all the silks. Water 
containing calcium bicarbonate was less harmful than that containing cal- 
cium or magnesium sulfate, both of which are slightly acid in reaction 
because of a small amount of hydrochloric acid formed by hydrolysis. 

Mechanical Action. The effect of this was studied by washing the 
silks in four ways: by rubbing between the knuckles, by squeezing be- 
tween cupped hands, by rubbing on a washing board, and by washing in 
a disc-type of washing machine. In each case the water was kept at 
45 to 55°C. and the washing was continued for two hours. 

The results showed that rubbing between the knuckles had the great- 
est tendering effect on all samples, except the most heavily weighted 
piece. In general, washing between cupped hands ranked second, and 
washing on a board third. Washing with a disc-type washing machine 
produced the least tendering except in the case of the most heavily 
weighted piece, where it fell to fourth place. 


pk 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Shopping Book. By Wriuiam H. 
BALpwin. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1929, pp. 301, $2.50 
The author states that his “intention 

is to present enough broad principles 

and practical hints to help the shopper 
toward a greater resourcefulness in de- 
termining for herself the best methods of 

judging and buying merchandise.” A 

chapter is devoted to each of the follow- 

ing items: floor coverings; furniture; 
house furnishings; china and glassware; 
silverware, watches, jewelry; leather 
goods and luggage; textiles; wearing 
apparel; toilet preparations; package 
groceries. There is serious question as 
to whether the author has succeeded in 
writing a book which will be of any great 
value to the person wishing to buy in- 
telligently. Some facts are presented 
which are helpful, but there are some 
erroneous statements made, as in the 
discussion of household scales. There 
is also a considerable body of material 
which is practically worthless to the 
housewife-purchaser. For example, in 
the section on buying vacuum cleaners 
we are told that “the shopper has three 
general types from which to select” but 
nothing is said as to their relative merits. 
Similarly there are three types of wash- 
ing machines: “In one type the clothes 
remain relatively quiet while the water 
is agitated; in another type the clothes 
are whirled through the water,” but 
nothing is said as to the effects of each 
type upon the clothes. The consumer 
is told to buy a machine which is “simply 
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and substantially constructed,” but how 
is she to decide when the construction is 
simple or substantial? ‘In judging ma- 
terials it should be borne in mind that 
certain fabrics spot easily in the rain 
while others quickly show wear where a 
handbag or sleeve rubs” is the caution 
given the prospective buyer of a coat or 
raincoat, but nothing is said as to which 
fabrics spot and which rub. The list of 
such examples could be extended. The 
woman who tries to shop intelligently is 
left still wishing for a book which will suc- 
ceed in giving more specific information 
—such, for example, as the Consumers’ 
Club provides for its members.—Day 
Monroe, University of Chicago. 


Selling Mrs. Consumer. By Mrs. 
CHRISTINE FREDERICK. New York: 
The Business Course, 1929, pp. 405, 
$5.00 
A guide for the manufacturer who 

wishes to sell his wares to Mrs. Con- 

sumer, written by a “counsellor to manu- 
facturers on marketing home goods.” 

The author describes Mrs. Consumer, 

her buying power, her expenditures at 

various income levels. Suggestions are 
made as to ways of selling her food, 
equipment, furnishings, toilet goods, and 
clothing. Much of the discussion ap- 
pears to be based upon the author’s 
point of view only. Where results of 
investigations are given, the good, bad, 
and indifferent are quoted _indis- 
criminately. Market problems are sur- 
veyed superficially. Mrs. Frederick looks 
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upon the consumer as a writer of ad- 
vertising copy hopes she is—a creature 
whose “moods are of shifting hues,” 
who lives “emotionally on a pulsating 
rhythm,” who “has greater suggestibility 
than men” and who is a “very volatile 
character.” Having this point of view, 
she believes that the buyer does not care 
for standardization or such market aids; 
that in buying a car, for example, “no 
one wants to buy on tests of engineering 
efficiency,” but “selection turns on style, 
color, pride of name, luxuriousness.” We 
can only hope that she is wrong in her 
diagnosis of Mrs. Consumer’s character- 
istics. Mrs. Frederick also urges that 
consumers subscribe to an “obsolence 
psychology” which she defines as a 
“readiness to ‘scrap’ or lay aside an 
article before its natural life of usefulness 
is completed in order to make way for 
the newer and better things.” ‘Goods 
should not be consumed up to their last 
ounce of usability.”” This doctrine may 
please the manufacturer whose goods 
are to be replaced but is it sound advice 
for the housewife of limited income? 
Should she discard a partially worn 
table and buy a new one or spend her 
money for something not previously 
owned, say a vacuum cleaner or a radio ? 
—Day Monroe, University of Chicago. 


The Useful Art of Economics. By 
GreorGe Soure. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 250, 
$2.00 
Mr. Soule gives us here a well written 

book which may profitably be added to 

the reading lists of persons interested in 
the economic problems of the household, 
especially those of the consumer-buyer. 

The chief value of the work lies in the 

author’s interest in the possibility of 

devising ways by which man can “master 
the economic jungle.” He looks at our 
national plant and what we produce, 
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and then suggests means of improving 
production in order that more goods and 
services will be available for everyone 
and that consumers may receive what 
they want and need. Chapter V, “Can 
the Plant Produce What We Really 
Want?” is a good discussion of the place 
of the consumer in the modern economic 
organization, his inability to deal with 
the complexities of the situation he faces, 
and his need for instruments of control. 
These instruments may be many and 
varied. The author surveys those now 
in use, the possibilities of extending their 
services, and the necessity for new tools 
and further social action if man is to deal 
effectively with his surroundings and 
increase his well-being —Day Monroe, 
University of Chicago. 


Practical Handbook for Diabetic Patients. 
By ABRAHAM Rupy. Introduction by 
Frederick M. Allen. Boston: M. Bar- 
rows & Company, 1929, pp. 180, 
$2.00 
By a former assistant of Dr. Frederick 

M. Allen (who writes the introduction), 
now assistant in medicine at the Boston 
City Hospital and Beth Israel Hospital, 
Boston. Distinguished particularly for 
the 180 recipes which have been adapted 
from those used by American, Jewish, 
French, German, Italian, Armenian, and 
other foreign families, and which make 
it unusually practical for doctors and 
patients in the foreign quarters of large 
cities. The first third of the book gives 
a clear, simple statement of the neces- 
sary facts concerning diet and diabetes. 
The remainder contains simple tables 
and diagrams of the composition of com- 
mon foods, practical suggestions both 
for planning menus that correspond to 
doctor’s lists and for varying the diet, 
and the recipes, the latter made up in 
such a way that the ingredients can easily 
be chosen from the meal’s allowance. 
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Community Hygiene. By DEAN FRANK- 
SmitEy and ApRIAN GoRDON 
Govu.tp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929, pp. 350, $2.00 
Two professors of hygiene at Cornell 
University here “present those facts con- 
cerning the promotion and safeguarding 
of public health which they feel should 
be an essential part of the mental equip- 
ment of every college man or woman,” 
in a companion volume to their earlier 
“College Textbook of Hygiene,’ which 
deals with the health of the individual. 


Home Care of the Sick. By Norma SEt- 
BERT. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1929, pp. 156, $1.00 
A handbook of hardly more than 

pocket size, by an assistant professor 
of public health in the College of Medi- 
cine, Ohio State University, intended for 
use in high schools and colleges. If gives 
practical instructions for sick room pro- 
cedure, with special chapters on the fam- 
ily medicine chest and the prevention of 
infectious diseases; on first aid; and on 
what to do in case of death. 


The Child’s Heredity. By Pavt Po- 
PENOE. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1929, pp. 316, 
$2.00 
A book which the author, well known 

as an investigator and writer in eugenics, 

describes as “‘a guide book for parents” 
and in which he attempts to state in 
simple, practical terms what is known 
as to how heredity does and does not 
influence the development of the various 
organs and traits of the child. The 

child is considered as “‘a part of the liv- 

ing material of the world; a part con- 


nected by blood relationship with every _ 


other part; a part carrying on constant 
activity which is dependent primarily 
on its own internal forces; yet pushed 
slightly in one direction or another by 
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the impact of external forces; a part that 
is constantly interplaying with its sur- 
roundings, so that the two are scarcely 
extricable even at the most careful ex- 
amination with delicate instruments”; 
and heredity, as “a condition of life 
itself’; but emphasis is constantly laid 
on the idea that though the parent can- 
not “change the nature of the product of 
the genes, he may often change the 
degree of development of the genes 
without difficulty.” 


The Adolescent. His Conflicts and Es- 
capes. By Stoney I. Scuwas and 
BorpEN S. VEEDER. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1929, pp. 365, 
$3.00 
The joint work of two professors at 

the Washington University Medical 
School, Dr. Veeder, a clinical pediat- 
rician, contributing the first 40 pages, 
which give the physical aspects of ado- 
lescence, while Dr. Schwab, a clinical 
neurologist, is responsible for the re- 
mainder. The general point of view is 
that adolescence is an inherently neces- 
sary struggle in the growth of the indi- 
vidual, its conflicts resulting alike from 
obstacles within him and from the con- 
stitution of society, and including three 
interwoven elements—his attempt to 
drive the physical machine beyond its 
limited functional capacity, the sex con- 
flict, and the psychical conflict “in that 
his mind, seeking independence for the 
first time, finds itself blocked by the 
organization of the institution of civili- 
zation.” Clear in statement but per- 
haps somewhat formal in terminology 
for the parents for whom, as well as for 
teachers, the discussion is intended. 


Youth ina World of Men. By Marietta 
Jounson. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1929, pp. 305, $2.50 
Mrs. Johnson, well-known as founder 
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and director of the School of Organic 
Education in Fairhope, Alabama, and as 
writer and lecturer on educational 
themes, here brings into book form her 
philosophy of education with its empha- 
sis on developing the child’s own creative 
impulses and providing the conditions, 
in school and out, in which these can 
have as free play as is consistent with 
legitimate social demands. 


The Country School—Its Practice and 
Problems. By M. K. Asuspy. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1929, 
pp. 271, $2.25 
A discussion of rural elementary edu- 

cation in England by a student of the 

subject who conceives it in relation to the 
broader economic and social aspects of 
the agricultural situation. It not only 
gives an interesting picture of actual 
conditions in rural schools and the pos- 
sibilities and difficulties of improving 
them, but also aids a foreigner to see 
many of the other problems of rural 
England. 


The Supervision of Elementary Subjects. 
Edited by Witt1AM H. Burton. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1929, pp. 710, $2.40 
A book intended for the “generalist 

(superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, general supervisor, building prin- 
cipal)” rather than the special-subject 
supervisor. The editor gives a general 
theory of supervision, after which special- 
ists in thirteen subjects discuss super- 
vision in their various fields. The one 
of greatest interest to home economists 
is perhaps health and physical education, 
presented by Jesse Feiring Williams. 


Parents and Teachers. A Survey of Or- 
ganized Cooperation of Home School 
and Community. Prepared under the 
Auspices of the National Congress of 
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Parents and Teachers and edited by 

MARTHA SPRAGUE Mason. Boston: 

Ginn and Company, 1928, pp. 317, 

$2.00 

The first general summary in boo 
form of the present organization of the 
parent-teacher movement in the United 
States, its aims and activities, together 
with a short history of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers since its 
beginning in 1897, when Mrs. Theodore 
W. Birney called the first National Con- 
gress of Mothers. Included are the pres- 
ent by-laws, brief notes on the publica- 
tions of the Congress, and bibliographical 
lists. 


Men and Machines. By Stuart CHASE. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1929, pp. 354, $2.50 
A readable and stimulating book which 

attempts to get away from the prevalent 
loose generalizations about the effect of 
the ‘‘machine age” on human life to 
something approaching statistical state- 
ments regarding such of its aspects as 
permit of such treatment; with the con- 
clusion that though the balance of good 
and evil is not yet so adverse to human 
welfare as many would maintain, it may 
become so unless intelligent, consistent 
effort is made to harness the “billion 
wild horses” of the future. 


An Analysis of Population Data by Census 
Tracts with Location Index, Cleveland 
and Vicinity. With 1929 supple- 
ment and maps. By Howarp WHIP- 
PLE GREEN. Cleveland: Cleveland 
Health Council, 1927 and 1929, pp. 
53 and 16, $10.00 (Special discounts to 
educators and representatives of social 
agencies) 

Data regarding the population of the 
entire area of Greater Cleveland divided 
into the United States Census tracts of 
160 acres each, as reported in the 1910 
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and 1920 Censuses, with certain changes 
up to 1929 shown in the supplement. The 
material, presented in the form of maps 
and lists, with brief explanation and dis- 
cussion, provides the population facts 
essential for intelligently “outlining in- 
dustrial and commercial developments, 
dealing with problems of public and pri- 
vate health, carrying forward projects 
for the improvement of social and living 
conditions, and for almost every phase of 
city planning.” No other city save New 
York has, it is said, provided itself with 
equally reliable and detailed knowledge 
about where its citizens live, and it is 
expected that, thanks to this study, the 
returns of the 1930 Census can be made 
to yield yet more valuable information. 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1928. United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Mitton S. EIsENHOWER, editor, and 
ArtHur P. Cuew, associate editor. 
Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1929, pp. 1145, 
$1.50 
The annual report of the Secretary of 

Agriculture, some five hundred pages of 

brief accounts of “What’s New in Agri- 

culture”’ (including a few which deal with 
home economics topics) and another five 
hundred pages of statistics. 


Musterbetriebe Deutscher Wirtschaft. 
[Typical Enterprises of German Busi- 
ness] 1-10. Berlin W 8: Organisa- 
tion Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. H. (S. 
Hirzel), 1928-29, 2.75 Mk a volume, 
25 Mk the series. 

Small illustrated volumes (50 to 100 
pages each) descriptive of important Ger- 
man plants selected as typical of present- 
day methods and accomplishments in 
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the various fields represented. Most 
likely to be of interest to home econo- 
mists is Number 8 which deals with cur- 
tains and laces as produced by the 
Dresdner Gardinen-und Spitzen-Manu- 
factur Actiengesellschaft. 


Boy’s and Girls’ Book of Outdoor Games. 
By A. FrepericK COoLiins. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1929, pp. 274, $2.00 
A volume which supplements the 

author’s “Book of Indoor Games” and 
includes a large proportion of athletic 
games, from the simple ones to be played 
without implements to complex ones re- 
quiring elaborate paraphernalia. Illus- 
trated by clear and often amusing 
drawings by Mr. Collins, who is an elec- 
trical physicist by profession and a pro- 
lific writer both on scientific subjects and 
on sports. 


Giles of the Mayflower. By RALPH HENRY 
Barspour. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1929, pp. 159, $1.50 
A story of the early New England 

colonists in which something of a pic- 

ture of the life of that period is combined 
with the adventure for which the author 
is famous. 


Care and Training of Children. Part I. 
The Child in the First Year. Part II. 
The Child from One to Five Years. 
By Heten C. GoopsPeep and Emma 
Jounson. “Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1929, pp. 219, $1.80 


Principles of Chemistry. By Joseru H. 
Roe. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1929, pp. 427, $2.50 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Children of high intelligence, a following- 
up enquiry, James F. Durr. Brit. 
J. Psychol. 19, 413-438 (1929) 
Two groups of children, one with 

1Q’s of 136 or above, the other with 
1Q’s of 100 but otherwise comparable, 
. were studied after an interval of several 
years to determine the prognostic value 
of the results obtained from a single 
group test. The results of school ex- 
aminations and reports from teachers, 
parents, and the children themselves 
indicate that the children of high in- 
telligence as determined by the group 
test have made greater progress in every 
way than have those of average in- 
telligence. 


The child left free, MonreEssort. 
Educ. [London] 53, 556-557 (1929) 
The philosophy of education of the 

author, who has recently gone to Eng- 

land to organize and direct a college for 
training teachers, is based upon the 
right of the child to an environment of 
his own where he may be “master of his 
own actions and develop in peace,” 
where the adult who comes to help him 

enters “with the humble bearing of a 

guest, or of a servant who helps his 

master.” The new education attempts 
to prepare the child’s world and to pre- 
pare the adult to respect it. 


The preschool child in England and 
America, MARGARET HocGartu. Ma- 
ternity Child Weifare {London} 13, 
194-196 (1929) 

A discussion of methods of preschool 
education now followed, with the con- 
clusion that the problems are best solved 


in England through a closer relationship 
between the elementary and nursery 
schools and by the interdevelopment of 
the kindergarten and the nursery school 
in America. 


The English nursery school, GRACE 
Owen. Maternity Child Welfare [(Lon- 
don) 13, 223-227 (1929) 

The characteristics of the environment 
considered essential to effectiveness in the 
English nursery school are (1) oppor- 
tunity for community life, with freedom, 
in a stimulating environment, to begin 
with the second birthday; (2) one-story, 
open-air buildings each surrounded by 
sunny gardens with ample space for 
contact with growing plants and animals; 
(3) a daily routine, which, with the large 
proportion of space given to cloakrooms, 
lavatories, etc., develops skill and regu- 
larity in all personal habits and preserves 
the sense of freedom and initiative with- 
out sacrifice of physical or mental 
hygiene; (4) a wide variety of free play 
mateiials and activities to provide suit- 
able mental occupations. Thus each 
child may “live through each day’s 
regular and free activities in companion- 
ship with others rather iike himself, in 
an environment providing healthy condi- 
tions, ample food, opportunity for grow- 
ing impulses, and a skilled supervision of 
which he is largely unconscious.” Em- 
phasis is placed on the importance of 
adequate standards and preparations for 
nursery school teachers, of close coopera- 
tion with parents, and of the nursery 
school as the proper foundation stone of 
a national system of education. 


Psychol. Bull. 26, 381-457 (1929) 
Critical surveys of the literature which 
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has appeared in the following fields over 
a period of twelve months and to which 
this number of the Bulletin is given over: 


Intelligence tests, RupoLtr PINTNER. 
381-396. Bibliography of 125 titles. 
Educational tests, VERNON JoNnEs. 397- 
417. Bibliography of 121 titles. 

Personality and character tests, MARK 
A. May, Hucu HartsHorne, and 
Rutu E. Wetty. 418-444. Bibliog- 
raphy of 199 titles. 

Educational psychology, V. A. C. HEen- 
MON. 445-456. Bibliography of 217 
titles. 


Growing children are studied at Wash- 
ington Child Research Center, 
MANDEL SHERMAN. School Life, 14, 
184-187 (1929) 

The program of work undertaken by 
this Center includes the study of the 
development of normal children from 
2 to 3} years in the nursery section, 
study of problem children under 10 in 
the consultation center, class teaching 
and parent education, research, and 
cooperation with other institutions. The 
accomplishments of the first year are 
briefly reviewed. It is shown that the 
personality of children who receive 
nursery school training developes more 
favorably than that of those without it, 
that growth in intelligence is more rapid, 
and that physical and nutritional growth 
is more carefully guarded. Some of the 
research problems completed and under 
way are indicated. 


Research in child development, ARNOLD 
GESELL. School & Soc. 29, 765-767 
(1929) 

A critical survey and evaluation of the 
research in this field, showing an enor- 
mous amount of work in progress. The 
work seems to be strongest in the 
psychological and psychobiological direc- 
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tions and weakest in the field of social 
relations. 


The prevention of crime, W. H. Pyte. 
School & Soc. 30, 122-124 (1929) 
The author develops his belief that the 

habits and ideals which constitute good 
character can be developed in every child 
by suitable training. The home and 
school must work together, deliberately 
and scientifically, to accomplish this 
result. Mothers should have special 
training and work under the direction 
and guidance of a child-training specialist 
while the children are growing up. If 
the home environment proves unsuit- 
able, as in rare cases, the child should be 
placed in a home where it is wanted. 


The relative rank in high school and in 
the first two years of the university, 
J. H. Gotptrnorpe. School & Soc. 30, 
130-134 (1929) 

From a limited study based on the 
records of 130 freshmen entering college 
in 1920 from six high schools, a sub- 
stantial relationship appears to exist 
between rank in high school and in the 
first two years of college. A student 
who ranks in the highest quarter of his 
high school class has 9 chances out of 10 
of averaging C or above as a college 
freshman, and 8 out of 10 of being placed 
in the upper half of his college group. 
If he ranks in the lower quarter of his 
high school class, there is an even more 
marked tendency to remain in the lower 
half of his college class. The data sug- 
gest the desirability of an extended study 
of factors other than high school scholar- 
ship which bear upon college success. 


Bad handwriting. Times [London] 
Educ. Sup. 719, 61 (1929) 
An answer to the criticisms made 
against the school for its failure to turn 
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out good penmen, together with the 
advocacy of speed and accuracy drills 
and a system of abbreviations as routine 
work in secondary schools. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Enuresis in children, G. J. Mour and 
E. H. Waternouse. Am. J. Dis- 
eases Children 37, 1135-1145 (1929) 
Two comparable groups of institu- 

tional children, one of 15 enuretics, the 
other nonenuretic, were studied to deter- 
mine and evaluate the causative factors 
in enuresis, the significant differences 
between the groups, and the response of 
enuretic children to a group method of 
treatment. Poor training, emotional in- 
stability, physical inferiority, suggestion, 
and fatigue appear to be the causative 
factors of enuresis among these children, 
though no specific physical defect was 
shown. There is evidence to support the 
view that enuresis is frequently a symp- 
tom of neurosis. The treatment outlined 
brought complete relief in 4 out of 15 
cases and improvement in 7 more. The 
average improvement was 42 per cent. 
Class procedure was found practicable for 
children under 9. Rational treatment of 
enuresis is believed to require careful 
diagnosis, evaluation of the etiologic 
factors, and highly individualized treat- 
ment. 


The emotional behavior of young chil- 
dren during mental tests, FLORENCE 
L. GoopenoucH. J. Juvenile Re- 
search, 13, 204-219 (1929) 

Nine hundred and ninety children 
between 18 months and 6 years of age 
were rated upon their emotional be- 
havior during mental testing by means 
of categories defining shyness, nega- 
tivism, and distractibility; and the 
ratings were repeated when successive 
mental tests were given. Behavior in 
all of these traits was found to improve 
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with age, beginning at 18 months with 
girls but not until about 30 months with 
boys. Boys were more negativistic and 
distractible than girls, but no sex differ- 
ence appeared with regard to shyness. 
Boys from the lower social classes were 
less shy than girls of the same class, less 
than either sex of the upper social classes, 
and much less negativistic than girls of 
the upper class or than girls of their own 
class. Boys of the upper classes are 
more negativistic than girls. Boys are 
more distractible than girls at each 
social level, and both sexes of the upper 
classes are more distractible than those 
of the lower. “Only” children are less 
shy and more distractible than others, 
markedly more so than oldest children. 
Correlations between tests on the same 
child after a short time interval show 
that the behavior measured is fairly 
consistent for the individual, but after 
a considerable time interval are too low 
to be significant. This and the other 
differences shown indicate that the differ- 
ences in behavior shown result from 
differences in training and experience 
rather than from innate tendencies. 


Child guidance, W. Moopre. Mental 

Welfare [London] 10, 98-103 (1929) 

A discussion of the concept of child 
guidance as applied to the mental hygiene 
of childhood and of the organization and 
scope of the child guidance clinic, a new 
development in England. 


The psychologic treatment of loss of 
appetite in children, THomas J. But- 
LER. Penn. Med. J. 32, 608-609 
(1929) 

The causes, symptoms, prognosis, and 
treatment of anorexia are given by a 
physician, who concludes that psycho- 
logic treatment is often best applied 
directly to the parents and only in- 
directly to the child. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The development of the human foot 
as an organ of locomotion, L. V. 
Wo.rr. Am. J. Diseases Children 
37, 1212-1220 (1929) 

A preliminary report which presents a 
method found satisfactory for the accu- 
rate objective determination of the varia- 
tions in the use of the foot in walking and 
which can be used for cumulative studies 
on young children and for comparative 
studies among both adults and children. 
From such records of 50 children from 
18 months to 5 years of age and of six 
adults, certain tentative conclusions are 
reached concerning the changing dis- 
tribution at successive age periods of the 
point of greatest impulse on the foot. 
It is shown that no distinct impulse 
points appear up to about 20 months, 
and that the adult type of walking is not 
established until the fourth year. The 
first such point of impulse is developed 
at the heel, the second at the ball of the 
foot, the last in the midfoot, tending to 
move gradually toward the outer border. 
Further studies on the development of 
walking in children and of types of walk- 
ing among adults are in progress. 


Lowell fights undernourishment among 
its school children, J. J. MCNamara. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 19, 605-619 
(1929) 

An account of the municipally financed 
summer health camp maintained by the 
city of Lowell for its undernourished 
children. The schedules and results of 
the 1928 session are given in detail, with 
many illustrations. Noteworthy results 
were an average gain in weight of 7+ 
pounds, with marked improvement in 
attitude, muscle tone, posture, and 
appetite, together with new health 
knowledge and habits, respect for 
authority. and an ability to cooperate. 
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Tables of average and optimum weight 
for heights, W. R. P. FmMerson and 
F. A. Manny. Arch. Pediatrics 46, 
382-390 (1929) 

Four new weight-height tables, com- 
piled from clinical tests and studies cover- 
ing a number of years, are presented 
which overcome certain difficulties in_ 
the usual medico-actuarial and Wood- 
Baldwin tables and offer the following 
advantages: (1) the factor of age is 
omitted in the belief that retarded or 
accelerated height for age complicates 
the problem with children, while with 
adults it allows for an increase in weight 
for height with advancing age which is 
based upon fact but is contrary to 
medico-actuarial theory; (2) the differ- 
ences between the growth curves of the 
overlapping years in the old tables, in 
some cases amounting to 12 pounds in 
the averages given, have been articulated 
in a single series of averages; (3) in 
addition to the usual averages of weight 
for height as determined for individuals 
not selected by clinical standards, an 
optimum range of weight for height is 
given within which the individual should 
find the weight best suited to him. 
Weight at age 19 for men and 18 for 
women is used as a foundation in these 
optimum limits, with a range from 5to 
15 per cent above average for men and 
from average to 10 per cent above for 
women. This optimum range allows 
for such factors as age, build, type, 
tendencies toward fatty, bony, or muscu- 
lar tissue, temperament, activity. 


Growth of private day-school boys, 
R. G. FREEMAN, JR. and RayMonD 
Searross. Arch. Pediatrics 46, 450- 
455 (1929) 

Data are presented of measurements 
taken over a three-year period of 200 
boys from 6 to 15} years attending a 
private New York day school. Com- 
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parisons are made with similar studies 
of children from superior environments 
by Gray and Nicholson and by Baldwin. 
The boys of this series are taller than 
Gray’s boarding-school boys, the tallest 
group reported up to that time. Two 
major phases of accelerated growth are 
shown, one at 11 to 12 years and one 
from 14 to 14} years, and one minor 
phase at 7 years. These data confirm 
the previous evidence that favorable 
conditions of nutrition and care accel- 
erate growth and produce larger children. 


The teeth of the school child, C. N. 
Jounson. Hygeia 7, 882-885 (1929) 
Since 90 per cent of our school chil- 

dren have dental defects, it is important 
that proper care and prevention of 
dental disease be taught in school, 
followed up with dental inspection and 
free treatment in clinics for those unable 
to obtain it otherwise. 


Mental and physical traits of identical 
twins reared apart, H. H. NEWMAN. 
J. Heredity 20, 49-64 (1929) 

An interesting, detailed study of twin 
sisters believed to be monozygotic, in 
which physical differences, health, educa- 
tional records, and social environment 
are compared as well as the results ob- 
tained from an extensive battery of 
standard tests. These results are com- 
pared with similar data reported by 
Miiller. The subjects of the present 
study show a significant divergence in 
intellectual ability but unusually similar 
emotional traits, which might indicate 
that emotional characteristics are more 
strongly inherited than purely mental 
traits. This is exactly opposite from 
the conclusions indicated in Miiller’s 
work; and the writer warns that no 
generalizations should be made until fur- 
ther studies are completed. 
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Order of birth of mental defectives, 
Nei A. Dayton. J. Heredity 20, 
219-224 (1929) 

A study of more than ten thousand 
retarded public school children shows 
that order of birth is of little significance 
in mental deficiency. The size of the 
families in which defective children oc- 
curred was larger than in the case of 
retarded children. 


The relationship between physical de- 
fects and intelligence, Nem A. Day- 
TON. New Eng. J. Med. 201, 245- 
259 (1929) 

A comprehensive study of the findings 
of the physical examinations given by 
traveling school clinics as part of the 
psychiatric examination of 14,379 re- 
tarded Massachusetts school children 
during 1921-1927. The data show a 
positive association between physical 
defects, including underweight, and low 
intelligence. This is more marked among 
boys than girls and is true for each 
defect and each combination of defects 
noted. The question whether mental 
defectiveness results from physical de- 
fectiveness or indicates biological defect- 
iveness is discussed, and while the author 
feels that the truth lies between these 
extremes, the data presented is held to 
indicate that individuals defective in the 
sphere of intelligence tend to accumulate 
defects in other spheres in proportion to 
the severity of their mental defect. 


Maturation and infant behavior pattern, 
ARNOLD GESELL. Psychol. Rev. 36, 
307-319 (1929) 

As opposed to the emphasis of the 
behaviorists upon the influence of condi- 
tioning on the infant, the influence of 
sheer maturation on his patterns of 
behavior are here presented by means of 
evidence based on clinical, experimental, 
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and normative observations. First, the 
development of prehension during the 
infant’s first year in regard to a tiny 
pellet results from the progressive ac- 
guisition and consolidation of a large 
number of behavior patterns, such as 
refinements of head posture, body post- 
ure, hand and arm attitude, sight, etc., 
rather than from random successful 
activity. Second, a study of identical 
twins under controlled observational con- 
ditions shows a remarkable identity of 
developmental pattern which could not 
result from environment and condition- 
ing stimuli and can only be explained by 
their common genetic origin. Third, 
the limitations of training are shown with 
identical twins, one of whom was given 
6 weeks training in stair climbing, the 
other none; the latter, with only the 
added maturation, climbed without 
assistance or training one week later 
than the trained twin, thus, while early 
training altered the pattern and hastened 
acquisition of facility, it gave no decisive 
advantage over the influence of matura- 
tion. Fourth, physical handicaps, such 
as grave malnutrition, or environmental 
peculiarities, such as abnormally long or 
short gestation periods, effect the 
patterns of behavior very little, again 
showing the potency of maturational 
factors. Fifth, emotional behavior is 
shaped by intrinsic maturation and is not 
a stable phenomenon subject only to 
social conditioning; here again, study of 
identical twins shows a_ remarkable 
degree of correspondence in emotional 
development which cannot be explained 
by environmental conditions. Matura- 
tion, then, is seen to be a powerful, 
intrinsic, stabilizing factor which pre- 
serves the balance and direction of the 
patterns of growth and sets up inner 
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checks which protect the individual from 
extreme conditioning. 


A study of the relation between mental 
and physical status of children in two 
counties of Illinois, G. A. Kempr and 
S. D. Corts. U. S. Pub. Health 
Rep’ts, 44, 1743-1784 (1929) 

An analysis of the results obtained in 

a comprehensive investigation into the 

physical and mental status of some 5,000 

school children from two widely sepa- 

rated counties. Both physical and men- 
tal examinations were given inde- 
pendently by trained workers and the 
results correlated with other standards 
of measurement. The IQ appears to 
be an indicator of the child’s total present 
equipment, rather than his “native” 
intelligence, being influenced by race, 
color, nativity, language used in the 
home, occupation of the father, age, and 
place of residence. The data show that 
the average number of physical defects 
decrease as the IQ increases, that this 
tendency is independent of race, language 
or other factors, and that the relation- 
ship is general rather than specific. The 
mean measurements of children with 
high IQ’s are slightly greater than those 
with low IQ’s, and these differences are 
consistent for the various age groups, 
for each sex, and for nearly all the 
measurements taken. Whether this 
tendency results because the handicap of 
physical defect entails slower mental 
development, because the family strain 
holds innate or constitutional physical 
characteristics below average, or because 
slower physical and mental development 
both result from other factors with which 
both are correlated, is not indicated 
by the data, but it is suggested that 


each explanation may contain some truth. 
H. R. H. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Am. J. Soc. 34, No. 6, (1929). 

This entire issue is devoted to an 
appraisal of social changes during the 
past year, the aim of the editors being to 
make an inventory of various trends of 
cultural evolution. In the following 
articles the economic and social prob- 
lems of the family are considered: 

Social legislation, SamuEL McCuNE 
Linpsay, 1053-1063. There was but 
little social legislation of note during the 
past year. Several states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia amended and improved 
their child labor laws. Compulsory 
school attendance laws were revised in 
New Jersey, raising the educational re- 
quirements for employment certificates 
for children. In New York, the employ- 
ment certificate law was rewritten 
making it necessary for the child to have 
a physical examination when he changes 
his occupation. Provisions for public 
aid for mothers with dependent children 
were made in Kentucky and Mississippi, 
and New Jersey increased the aid author- 
ized heretofore. A revision of the Tene- 
ment House Law was made in New York 
City. City planning and zoning legis- 
lation has been enacted in many lo- 
calities. 

Rural life, M. 1089- 
1098. There are various indications 
that social life in rural districts is under- 
going marked change, that local country 
trading points are of less importance than 
formerly, and that farm families go to 
more distant centers for their religious 
and cultural associations, their recrea- 
tion, and education. This change is 
due largely to improved highways and 
increased use of motor busses and motor 
cars. Farm homes are being improved, 
increased use of electricity being re- 
ported from several states. The use of 
the radio is growing. Rural schools 


are still in need of improvement, but 
some progress is manifested by con- 
solidation of school districts which results 
in grading, in better instruction, in offer- 
ing high school work, and in better plants 
and equipment. Junior colleges have 
been established in some counties. 

The family, Ernest R. GROVES, 
1099-1107. Statistics for the year 1927, 
reported in 1928, show that during that 
year the number of marriages per 1000 
population declined and the number of 
divorces increased. A brief survey of 
reports of investigations published in 
1928 shows a growing number of scien- 
tific studies of family problems. Public 
interest in study of the family is indi- 
cated by conferences on parenthood, a 
parents’ exhibition, the inauguration of 
the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, and by formation of study 
groups during the past year. There has 
been little new legislation directly affect- 
ing the family, as few state legislatures 
met during 1928. The author gives a 
list of investigations now in progress 
regarding the family. 

Occupations, W. F. OcsBurn and 
CiarRK Trpsits, 1169-1180. A review 
of statistics of occupations for the United 
States for various periods from 1850 
to date offers tangible evidence as to 
changes in family life. The increase in 
the number of waiters in restaurants and 
the larger number of delicatessen dealers 
indicate that less food is prepared in the 
home than formerly. The sending of 
laundry from the home has resulted in 
an increase in the operatives in power 
laundries. Changing standards of dental 
service have led to an increase in the 
number of persons employed in the pro- 
duction of dental goods. We were em- 
ploying more persons to produce cos- 
metics, furs, and refrigerators in 1925 
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than in 1914. The growth of organized 
and commercialized recieation is evi- 
denced by the increased number of per- 
sons engaged in making playground equip- 
ment, games, and toys, and by the in- 
creased number of ushers in theaters. 
This may indicate increased leisure or a 
shift in the method of spending leisure. 


Economic and social aspects of chain 
stores, James L. Patmer. J. Busi- 
ness (Univ. Chicago) 2, 272-290 (1929) 
Chain stores have developed in prac- 

tically all lines of retail trade, being by 

no means limited to groceries, drugs, and 
tobacco. The growth of chains has been 
more rapid during this past decade than 
in any period of similar length prior to 
1920. It is not known just what propor- 
tion of the retail trade is chain-controlled, 
but it is estimated that one-third of the 
grocery trade and 15 to 20 per cent of the 
drug trade is in the hands of chains. In 
the 1926 distribution census of 11 cities, 
it was found that chains controlled 73 
per cent of the retail gasoline and oil 
business. Analysis of the criticisms of 
chain stores shows that many come from 
other retailers rather than from con- 
sumers and that many are economically 
unsound or are not based upon facts. 
It is claimed that the chain store takes 
money out of the community while the 
independent retailer spends his money at 
home. Were this argument applied to 
all purchases of consumption goods, no 
~ one would buy an automobile made in 

Detroit or breakfast foods from Battle 

Creek, save the inhabitants of those 

towns. The only economic justification 

for an industry or store is its ability to 
sell its products in competition with 
others. There seems to be no reason for 

a belief that mass operation in retailing 

is more undesirable socially than mass 

operation in production of motor cars or 


other goods. While it has been found 
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that the chain has been guilty of unfair 
competition in some instances, the same 
has been found true of the independent 
retail unit. There is a lack of data as to 
the actual savings which chain stores 
have given to consumers. The chains 
have performed a service in the field of 
marketing by increasing retail store 
efficiency and thereby reducing distribu- 
tion costs. Competitors should fight 
the chain store, not by attempting to 
crush it by legislation but by adopting 
its most desirable features. 


Changes in cost of living in the United 
States. Monthly Labor Rev. 29, No. 
2, 16-30 (1929). 

The cost of living in the United States 
decreased 0.6 per cent between December 
1928 and June 1929. Between June 
1928 and June 1929, it increased 0.1 
per cent. There was a slight increase in 
the cost of food and a slight decrease in 
rents. 


Cost of living of federal employees in 
five cities, Monthly Labor Rev. 29, 
No. 2, 41-61 (1929). 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
the results of its study of the incomes 
and expenditures of 506 families of 
federal employees in five cities, including 
those of male employees, married, with 
at least one dependent, and with salaries 
which did not exceed $2500 for the year 
ending June 30, 1928. Findings are 
presented for the five cities separately. 
The average family income was $2433. 
Only 2 to 10 per cent of the families 
lived within the husband’s salary. This 
was supplemented by additional work by 
the husband, by the earnings of the wife 
or children, by boarders and lodgers, and 
other means. The salary of the husband 
constituted but 68 per cent of the family 
income in Chicago and 78 per cent in 
New Orleans. Average family income 
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from earnings of wives ranged from $47 
in Boston to $187 in Chicago. Appar- 
ently the salary of the husband was not 
sufficient to provide the family with 
what it considered necessary or desirable, 
and ways of increasing the family income 
were sought. Detailed analyses of ex- 
penditures will be published later. 


Bear oil, F. J. Scuttnxk. New Repub. 

59, 277-279 (1929). 

A medicine-show man convinced his 
audience that his Swampweed Bitters 
preparation was superior to that of his 
rival because it contained bear oil. The 
modern advertising agency attempts to 
find such “bear oil” in a product as a 
means of making it seem different and 
better than products of competing firms, 
and, by the glitter of bear oil, to stir the 
consumer’s imagination so that he 
awakens to his need for an article hitherto 
undesired. Various examples are cited. 


One way out, Borsoprt. New 
Repub. 59, Nos. 763, 764, 765 (1929). 
The author describes his family’s 

manner of living in his country home as a 

way out from the discomforts of the 

crowded city and a solution of some of the 
modern family’s economic problems. The 
conventional way of living today is to 
earn money and then spend it for what 
is needed or desired. By following this 
social convention we are not free to 
choose the terms upon which we work 
or the kind of work we do. If, instead of 
devoting all of our time and strength to 
earning money, we should devote some 
to making the home economically pro- 
ductive, life would be far more satisfying 
than it now is for the majority of families. 

On their homestead, the Borsodis use 

machinery wherever possible to lighten 

the work inside and outside the house, 
an electric stove, a pressure cooker, 
electric sewing machine, washing ma- 
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chine and mangle being but a part of 
their equipment. Goats furnish milk. 
Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, bees, a 
garden, and an orchard enable them to 
have better food than could have been 
purchased from the grocer. Fruits, veg- 
etables, and meats are canned for the 
winter. Machinery reduces labor to a 
minimum and frees the family “from 
the thraldom of our factory dominated 
civilization.”” Were a sufficient number 
of families to live in this way, undesirable 
and non-essential factories could be 
driven out of business and mankind could 
become the master rather than the 
servant of the machine. 

These articles have brought forth 
interesting letters from New Republic 
readers who disagree with Mr. Borsodi 
(Nos. 768, 769). A woman living in the 
country questions the possibility of 
eliminating drudgery entirely by the use 
of the machine. The wife on such a 
homestead would have to have a high 
degree of executive ability. Is this the 
way to freedom and leisure for women 
and children? Or is it in reality a “way 
further in” rather than a “way out’’? 


The economic status of scientific men 
and women. A symposium at the 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, New 
York, December 1928. Science 70, 
Nos. 1802, 1803 (1929). 

Budget needs of college teachers, 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. 

The college teacher must plan his 
budget to include professional needs, 
the requirements of daily living, savings 
and financial security. Returns from 
schedules filled out by 64 teachers in a 
metropolitan professional school and 46 
teachers in three institutions in small 
eastern cities furnished facts as to how 
teachers are apportioning their expendi- 
tures for these three items. To meet 
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professional needs, expenditures are made 
for association memberships, attendance 
at meetings, books, journals, clerical aid, 
equipment, and research. Some of these 
expenses could have been lessened had 
the colleges had better library facilities 
and more funds for assistants and clerical 
work. It is suggested that the teacher 
plan to spend approximately 10 per cent 
of his income for professional advance- 
ment. Answers to the question, “In- 
comes and occupation aside, what 
influences seem to determine your stand- 
ard of living?” rates “Our own choices 
and decisions” as the most important, 
with “Usages of our academic com- 
munity” second. Savings were reported 
by 60 out of 78 answering that part of 
the questionnaire. Life insurance was 
universally used, but annuities were not 
purchased to the extent which many 
persons consider desirable. As a tenta- 
tive plan for a budget it is suggested that 
20 to 25 per cent of the income be spent 
for financial security, and 70 or 75 per 
cent for living expenses. 

Salaries and supplementary earnings 
of college teachers, FRANK P. BACHMAN. 

This paper is based upon the study 
made by the General Education Board, 
published as “Occasional Papers No. 8, 
1928.’’ The data presented cover sala- 
ries for 15,361 college teachers in liberal 
arts colleges. The average salary was 
$2,958, 92 per cent being below $5,000. 
Of more than eleven thousand teachers 
replying, 67 per cent supplemented their 
salaries by other activities, such as 
writing, consulting, or extra teaching. 
It is believed that this extra work was 
done because of necessity. The question 
is raised as to whether teaching in a 
liberal arts college is supposed to be a full- 
time job and whether it is paid for upon 
that basis. 
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Salary scales of trained men and 
women, RopnEy H. TRUveE. 

The pay scale of the college or univer- 
sity is similar to that of commissioned 
officers in the army or navy but lacks the 
advantages of the retiring pensions given 
in such governmental service. It is 
lower than the salary scale of professional 
or scientific workers in federal govern- 
ment bureaus and also lacks the retiring 
allowance given there. It is lower, too, 
than the scale in manufacturing enter- 
prises for positions above wage earners. 
Three thousand dollars will buy a high 
average assistant professor, a low pay 
army captain, or a young salesman. 


The foster child, Paut Popenoe. Sct. 

Monthly 29, 243-248 (1929) 

Children available for adoption are, as 
a rule, illegitimate, abandoned by par- 
ents, or taken from parents who are 
unfit. Results of investigations have 
differed as to the relative desirability of 
children from these three groups. All 
children available for adoption are likely 
to have an undesirable heritage. Such 
facts as are available indicate that 
chances are about even that the foster 
parents will be made happy by the child. 


Are social services an adequate substitute 
for family endowment? Paurt H. 
Dovetas. Social Service Rev. 3, 217- 
223 (1929) 

The Joint Committee of the British 
Trade Union Congress and the Labour 
Party, which has been studying family 
allowances, has presented an interim re- 
port indicating that its members oppose 
a system of state grants for depen- 
dent children and favor, as a sub- 
stitute, extension of social services for 
mothers and children, such as provi- 
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sion of additional funds for the health 
and educational activities of the govern- 
ment. The labor leaders believe that 
allowances for children would tend to a 
lowering of the basic wage, a premise with 
which the author disagrees. It seems 
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to him more advisable to give the fami- 
lies with dependent children funds to 
spend for themselves than to have serv- 
ices provided for them by social agencies 
and have their choice thus restricted. 

D. M. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Further studies of the chemical nature of 
vitamin A, J. C. Drummonp and 
L. C. Baker. Biochem. J. 23, 274- 
291 (1929) 

Of particular interest in this report is 
the statement that the antimony tri- 
chloride color test was used almost 
entirely throughout the investigation for 
the detection and quantitative estima- 
tion of vitamin A, the authors having 
concluded that it is a more accurate 
method of estimating vitamin A than the 
biological method. All attempts at iso- 
lating the vitamin by ordinary methods 
of chemical separation were unsuccessful. 


The distribution of vitamin Be in certain 
foods, W. R. Aykroyp and M. H. 
Roscoe. Biochem. J. 23, 483-497 
(1929) 

This paper includes a full description 
of the technique followed in the quantita- 
tive determination of vitamin G (B.) 
according to the method originally 
described by Chick and Roscoe (see 
J. Home Econ. 20, 913, 1928) together 
with data as thus obtained on the 
distribution of this vitamin in various 
parts of wheat and corn kernels and 
other food materials. According to 
present technique, the basal diet plus 3 
drops (0.05 gm.) daily of cod-liver oil 
is fed to newly weaned rats weighing 
from 30 to 45 gm. each for one week, at the 
end of which time the experimental diet 
containing the substance to be tested is 
fed with 0.1 cc. daily of Peters’ anti- 
neuritic concentrate. The growth dur- 


ing the first week on this diet is dis- 
regarded and the growth during the 
succeeding four weeks is used for com- 
parison with what is considered by the 
authors to be normal growth, 11 to 14 
gm., during this period. 

Of the wheat products, the bran and 
embryo were found to be the best sources 
of vitamin G, normal growth being 
secured when from 15 to 30 per cent of 
the ration consisted of the bran or 
embryo. The endosperm, either as top 
patent or household flour, was a poor 
source, 65 per cent producing very little 
growth. Yellow corn was inferior to 
either of the two samples of wheat 
tested and white corn was equivalent to 
the wheat of lowest value, of which 50 
per cent was required for normal growth. 
The endosperm or grits was very low in 
vitamin G and corn germ meal contained 
only about half as much as wheat germ 
meal. Dried peas had a low content of 
vitamin F, 45 per cent being necessary 
for normal growth. 

Other materials fed separately from the 
basal ration were required in the following 
daily amounts for the standard growth 
during the 4-weeks’ period: dried ox 
liver, 0.06 to 0.12 gm.; dried yeast, 0.1 
to 0.2 gm.; autoclaved yeast, 0.4 gm.; 
egg yolk cooked and dried, 0.5 to 1 gm.; 
dried steak, 0.5 to 0.75 gm.; fresh whole 
milk, from 3 to 6 cc. From records of 
food consumption a dosage of 1 gm. dry 
weight would represent from 12.5 to 14 
per cent of the dry weight of the total 
food consumed. The products tested 
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were thus much richer in vitamin G than 
the cereals. 


A method for the assay of the antineuritic 
vitamin B,, in which the growth of 
young rats is used as a criterion, H. 
Cuick and M. H. Roscoe. Biochem. 
J. 23, 498-503 (1929) 

The procedure developed for the 
determination of vitamin B, (F) is similar 
to that described in the foregoing paper 
for vitamin G with the substitution of a 
concentrated source of vitamin G for 
Peters’ antineuritic concentrate. Acom- 
parison of autoclaved yeast and egg 
white as sources of vitamin G has led to 
the c_aclusion that the former, although 
not as free from traces of vitamin F as 
the latter, is more satisfactory inasmuch 
as with the egg white there is a slowing 
up of the growth rate before maturity. 
The difference in behavior of the two 
sources of vitamin G is thought to indi- 
cate the presence in autoclaved yeast of 
an additional heat-stable factor which is 
absent from egg-white. 


An attempt to separate vitamin B, from 
vitamin B, in yeast and a comparison 
of its properties with those of the 
antineuritic vitamin B,, H. Cuick and 
M. H. Roscoe. Biochem. J. 23, 
604-513 (1929) 

An attempt to trace the separation of 
vitamin G (B,) from F (B,) during the 
Kinnersley-Peters procedure for obtain- 
ing vitamin F free from G showed that 
practically all of the vitamin G originally 
present in the yeast was carried down 
with the lead precipitate in neutral or 
slightly alkaline solution but that more 
or less vitamin F was carried down with 
it. Although this could be removed by 
heating, it would be only at the expense 
of loss of some vitamin G. Attempts 
to separate the two vitamins by 92 per 
cent alcohol in which vitamin F is soluble 
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and vitamin G insoluble failed because 
of destruction of vitamin G by the 
alcohol. Both of the vitamins dialyzed 
freely through cellophane and, contrary 
to the results reported by Hogan and 
Hunter (see J. Home Econ. 20, 838, 
1928), both were destroyed by ultra- 
violet light. 


Basal metabolism of children of abnormal 
body weight. I. Basal metabolism of 
overweight children, A. Topper and 
H. Mutrer. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 92, 
1903-1907 (1929) 

Basal metabolism determinations were 
conducted in the postabsorptive state on 
35 boys and 35 girls from 6 to 14 vears of 
age whose weight exceeded normal limits 
by from 13 to 75 per cent, but who were 
otherwise apparently normal. Age was 
taken to the nearest birthday, standing 
height measured without shoes, and 
weight recorded in kiiograms in indoor 
clothing without shoes. The nutritional 
state was calculated by various systems 
of which the Pirquet pelidisi was con- 
sidered the best single standard for all 
cases. According to that standard, 71 
per cent of the subjects had normal 
basal metabolic rates with a tendency 
toward high rather than low values. 
The values for the remaining 29 per cent 
were all more than 10 per cent above 
normal. Most of these were for subjects 
between the ages of 12 and 14 and more 
for girls than for boys. The girls also 
showed high values at a somewhat lower 
age than the boys. These findings are 
thought to suggest some association 
between increased metabolic rate and the 
prepuberty period. 


Growth of rats on “fat-free” diets, A. J. 
McAmis, W. E. AnpErson, and L. B. 
MeEnpDEL. J. Biol. Chem. 82, 247- 
262 (1929) 

In connection with an investigation of 
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the relation of diet to the quality of body 
fat (see J. Home Econ. 20, 518, 1928), 
albino rats were fed from weaning a 
ration practically devoid of fat, and 
records were kept of growth and of the 
condition of various organs on autopsy. 
Vitamins were supplied by Harris yeast 
concentrate, a concentrate of the unsa- 
ponifiable fraction of cod-liver oil, irradi- 
ated ergosterol, and a hot-water extract 
of liver. In some cases the ration was 
supplemented by very small amounts of 
fat in the form of vitamin-A-free peanut 
oil, and in others cod-liver oil was 
administered in place of the concentrate. 
In general, the animals receiving the 
most fat grew the best. On autopsy 
gelatinous masses were found in the 
bladders of half of the animals receiving 
the cod-liver oil concentrate as compared 
with only one out of five of those receiv- 
ing supplements of either cod-liver oil 
or cod-liver oil and peanut oil. The 
kidneys of about half of the rats receiving 
no fat were mottled. In three rats which 
had been fed the cod-liver oil concen- 
trate only after the depletion of the 
stores of vitamin A, urinary calculi were 
found, and in one the right kidney was 
almost completely disintegrated. Ab- 
normalities in the lungs were noted in 
more than half of the rats receiving the 
cod-liver oil concentrate from the begin- 
ning of the experimental period but in 
none of those receiving fat. In the living 
animals various abnormalities, such as 
poor condition of the fur and eyes and a 
gangrenous condition of the tail, occurred 
among those receiving the least fat. 
Although these results show quite 
clearly the beneficial effects of small 
amounts of fat in the diet, the authors 
consider that it has not yet been demon- 
strated conclusively ‘whether this appar- 
ent beneficial effect of a small amount of 
fat is due to its content of vitamin A or 
other vitamins or to its action as a 
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vehicle for the fat-soluble vitamins, or 
whether fat per se is essential.” 


A new deficiency disease produced by 
the rigid exclusion of fat from the diet, 
G. O. and M. M. Burr. J. Biol. 
Chem. 82, 345-367 (1929) 

In this investigation, which has been 
noted from a preliminary report (see J. 
Home Econ. 20, 518, 1928), rats main- 
tained from weaning on a diet rigidly 
purified from fat were found to develop 
an abnormal scaly condition of the skin 
between the seventieth and ninetieth day 
of life. This sometimes developed into 
true necrosis with loss of part of the tail. 
Other symptoms noted were swelling of 
the hind feet; loss of hair, especially 
about the face, back, and throat; sores 
on the skin; and cessation of growth, 
followed after some weeks by decline in 
weight. The urinary tract and kidneys 
were also affected. Lard in amounts as 
small as 10 drops daily prevented and 
cured this condition and its activity 
appeared to be in the saponifiable rather 
than the unsaponifiable fraction. 

Among the various explanations sug- 
gested for this phenomenon is that the 
body requires a special type of fatty acid 
which it is unable to synthesize. ‘If the 
effect is not due to the ordinary fatty 
acids, then we must look for a new sub- 
stance of the nature of an ether-soluble 
organic acid which must be present in 
exceedingly small amounts. This acid 
would be classed as a vitamin until its 
isolation permitted the assigning of a 
definite chemical formula and name.” 


The copper content of plant and animal 
foods, C. W. Linpow, C. A. ELVEHJEM, 
and W.H. Peterson. J. Biol. Chem. 
82, 465-471 (1929) 

Analyses of about 160 common food 
materials for copper by the method 

described in a previous paper (see J. 
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Home Econ. 20, 603, 1928) are reported 
in milligrams per kilogram of the 
dried and fresh material. Arranged in 
descending order of copper content the 
different classes of foods are as follows: 
nuts, dried legumes, cereals, dried fruits, 
poultry, fish, animal tissues, green 
legumes, roots, leafy vegetables, fresh 
fruits, and non-leafy vegetables. The 
lowest content was 0.1 mg. per kilogram 
in fresh celery and the highest 44.1 mg. 
in fresh calves’ liver. Beef liver con- 
tained 21.5 and hog liver only 6.5 mg. 
per kilogram. Oysters were much richer 
in copper than any of the other sea foods 
examined, containing 30.7 mg. per kilo- 
gram of fresh material. Milled cereals 
were much lower in copper than the cor- 
responding whole cereals. 


Iron in nutrition. VIII. The ineffec- 
tiveness of high doses of iron in curing 
anemia in the rat, J. Wappet1, H. 
Steenbock, and E. B. Hart. J. Biol. 
Chem. 83, 243-250 (1929) 

In this continuation of the series of 
studies noted previously (see J. Home 
Econ. 20, 603, 1928), it was found that 
iron wire such as is used in the prepara- 
tion of pure iron salts contained sufficient 
copper to cure anemia in rats when the 
salts prepared from it were fed at high 
levels. The salts, freed from copper by 
treatment with hydrogen sulfide, were 
ineffective. It is thought that the re- 
puted success in the treatment of anemia, 
experimental or human, with iron salts 
is attributable to copper contamination 
of the salts. 


Iron in nutrition. IX. Further proof 
that the anemia produced on diets of 
whole milk and iron is due to a defi- 
ciency of copper, J. Wappect, H. 
STEENBOCK, C. A. ELVEHJEM, and E. 
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B. Hart. J. Biol. Chem. 83, 251- 

260 (1929) 

Several liver preparations, hydrogen 
sulfide fractions of the acid extracts of 
the ash of two of these preparations, and 
a solution of copper sulfate, all furnishing 
the same amount of copper, were equally 
effective in their supplementing effect for 
iron in the cure of anemia produced in 
rats by whole-milk feeding. 


On the presence of aluminum in plant 
and animal matter, L. KAHLENBERG 
and J. O. Cross, J. Biol. Chem. 83, 
261-264 (1929) 

Contrary to the negative results 
reported by McCollum, Rask, and Becker 
(see J. Home Econ. 20, 602, 1928), the 
authors have obtained evidence, also by 
spectrographic analysis, of the presence 
of aluminum in a large number of mate- 
rials of vegetable and animal origin. 


Inorganic elements of spinach in treat- 
ment of nutritional anemia, H. S. 
Mrircuett andL. Proc. Soc. 
Exptl Biol. Med. 26, 835, 836 (1929) 
A concentrated water-soluble extract 

of spinach fed to rats rendered anemic by 

a whole-milk diet in amounts sufficient 

to supply 0.5 mg. of iron per day proved 

less effective than an iron-copper combi- 
nation furnishing the same amount of 
iron. The ash of this extract added in 
the dry form was less effective than the 

original extract but when dissolved in a 

little hydrochloric acid became effective. 

The authors conclude that the combina- 

tion of inorganic salts naturally present 

in spinach is more effective for the regen- 
eration of hemoglobin than any combina- 
tion of salts which they have tested and 
suggest that the solubility of some of the 


factors may be of significance. 
S. L. S. 
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MISCELLANY 


Proceedings of February Conference. 
The proceedings of the Conference of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics held in Cleveland, February 
25 and 26, 1929, have been edited by 
Emeline S. Whitcomb and issued as 
Home Economics Letter No. 8, 1929, 
of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, making a mimeographed document 
of 33 pages. 


Childhood Education. Beginning with 
the September issue, the first of volume 
six, this magazine of the International 
Kindergarten Union becomes also the 
organ of two cooperating organizations, 
the National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion, and the National Council on 
Nursery Schools. Mary Dabney Davis 
is chairman of the board of editors, with 
Catherine R. Watkins, Lois Hayden 
Meek, and Julia Litheld Hahn and 
several contributing editors representing 
the three organizations, and special 
book and magazine reviewers. The 
editorial address is the headquarters of 
the Union, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Health Education Publications. A 
list of bulletins, posters, and other 
documents published by the federal 
government has been issued by the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and may be obtained from the 
bureau on request. 


Pork in Preferred Ways The use of 
pork in the American dietary and prac- 
tical suggestions and recipes for different 
appetizing ways of preparing it and 
thereby varying the diet without calling 
upon unusual materials are given by 
Lucy M. Alexander and Fanny Walker 


Yeatman of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in United States Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet No. 45. 


Standardization in Canada. In com- 
menting on the admission of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association to the 
American Standards Association, the 
Bulletin of the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association calls attention to 
an editorial in the Whig-Standard, 
Kingston, Ontario, which suggests that 
Canadians might well look into the 
question of the standardization of house- 
hold commodities as advocated by the 
home economists on this side the border. 


Sunt Férnuft. “Common sense” is 
said to be the English equivalent of this, 
the title of a Swedish semi-popular 
monthly devoted to general economy, in- 
cluding that of the household. The 
assistant editor, Mrs. Jeansson, has 
recently been in this country to see what 
is being done here in studying household 
management and equipment and par- 
ticularly in time and motion studies of 
household tasks, a phase to which much 
importance seems to be attached in 
Europe. 


Housecraft Teaching in Australia. 
The Victorian State Railways send a 
train for “‘better farming and housecraft 
teaching”’ five or six times a year to each 
county district of the state, allowing it 
to remain a fortnight in each area. The 
housecraft section includes exhibits of 
needlework, cookery, and baby health, 
each accompanied by an expert in its 
line. According to Housecraft, the 
women’s section of the train is becoming 
so popular that it is operated separately 
when the “Better Farming Train” proper 
is not running. 
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Tests of Cooking Utensils in Finland. 
The municipal laboratory in Helsingfors, 
it is interesting to note in Housecraft, 
has recently conducted tests on the value 
of various materials for saucepans. Red 
currants were boiled for three hours in 
vessels of polished brass, tin, aluminum, 
nickel, copper, iron, and enamel ware and 
then analyzed to determine the chemical 
effect of the cooking on the vessel. 


Woman in Home and Business. At 
the forthcoming international exposition 
of hygiene at Dresden, says Neue 
Frauenkleidung und Frauenku/tur there 
will be a special section on the home and 
business interests of women. A large 
exhibit on this subject was recently held 
in Berlin under the direction of Hedwig 
Heyl. 


Education in Mexico. An illustrated 
article by Professor Moises Saenz, assist- 
ant secretary of public education in 
Mexico, in the September Bud/etin of the 
Pan-American Union gives an interest- 
ing account of newer aspects of education 
in that country. The paper is based on 
a talk which he gave in Washington 
before the Conference on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America during his 
visit to the United States last spring, 
attended by the representatives of many 
educational organizations. 


The Law and the Baby-carriage. An 
amusing French discussion of the position 
of the lights which the law now requires 
on all vehicles, including perambulators, 
is reported by the German press service, 
Houshalt und Wissenschaft. The same 


release also tells of the effort being made 
to include garages for baby carriages in 
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the requirements of houses erected under 
the new Loucheur law, the lack of such 
storage places in the ordinary French 
apartment house and the consequent 
disagreements between janitors and 
child-owning tenants being held a serious 
handicap to the desired rise in the 
birthrate. 


What Women Wore in the Nineties. 
A dress budget for a year such as would 
supposedly do for a woman 30 or 40 
years ago, was given in the Decatur 
(Illinois) Hera’d for July 7 and quoted 
in the September Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Forty dollars is suggested as an 
adequate allowance if the woman were 
careful and did her own sewing and 
trimmed her own hats, and this despite 
the fact that she wore much more than 
does her present-day successor. The 
description and list of the garments 
worn are amusing, though one might 
question certain details and omissions. 


International Advertising Convention. 
Governor Roosevelt appointed Treva 
E. Kauffman of the home economics 
education bureau of the New York 
State Education Department to repre- 
sent the state of New York at the con- 
vention held in Berlin, August 12 to 15. 
Miss Kaufiman sailed on July 19, 
visiting schools in Denmark en route to 
Germany. 


“Which Way Publicity?” Publicity 
committees of home economics associa- 
tions will find that Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges in an article in The Survey for 
July 15 gives suggestions helpful to 
them as well as to the social workers for 
whom it was primarily intended. 


NEWS 


GENERAL 


Assistant Commissioner of Education. 
Secretary Wilbur of the United States 
Department of the Interior announced 
on September 25 that Miss Bess Gooty- 
koontz has been appointed assistant com- 
missioner of education to begin service 
on October 1. She is a native of Iowa 
and received the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Iowa, 
has been for five years assistant professor 
of education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and is a well-known writer and 
editor of articles and readers in the field 
of elementary school education. Miss 
Gootykoontz is the first woman to be 
appointed to a position of such rank in 
the educational work of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The White House Conference. The 
planning committee for President 
Hoover’s Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, after its meeting in the 
Cabinet Room on July 29, announced 
that the plan adopted called for four 
general sections: growth and develop- 
ment, medical service and public health 
organization, education and training, and 
the handicapped child. These sections 
will be further subdivided into subsec- 
tions with carefully selected members. 
The general direction of the work is to 
be in the hands of an executive committee 
of five, with Secretary Wilbur as chair- 
man and with Dr. Harry E. Barnard as 
director, and with headquarters in the 
United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C. 

American Civic Association. The 
third traveling annual meeting was held 
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from Springfield to Chicago, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 29 to October 4, with motor trips 
zigzagging across the State to points of 
special interest and with informal meet- 
ings and discussions at various stopping 
places. The route was arranged to show 
state, county, and city parks, rural and 
town recreation centers, river-and-lake- 
front developments, modern highways, 
notable public and private buildings, and 
a charming rural estate. Yet more in- 
teresting were the contacts arranged with 
the civic leaders in the places visited. 
Something of what was seen by those who 
took the trip may be learned from a 
special article on the educational and 
artistic progress of Illinois in the Septem- 
ber Review of Reviews. 

International Congress of Psychology. 
At the ninth Congress, which was held 
in New Haven, September 1 to 8, and 
which was well reported in the press, it 
was decided to hold the tenth congress in 
Copenhagen during the last week of 
August, 1932, under the presidency of 
Prof. Harold Hofiding. 

Conference for Social Work. In 1930, 
Boston will be the scene of the National 
Conference for Social Work; and in 1931, 
Minneapolis. 

Red Cross Nutritionists. A confer- 
ence of the nutritionists of the Eastern 
area of the American National Red Cross, 
held in Washington, August 19 to Sep- 
tember 1, under the presidency of Clyde 
B. Schuman, national director, brought 
together 22 workers from 14 states. 
Besides discussions and quizzes on or- 
ganization, administration, and subject 
matter, there were talks by such authori- 
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ties as President William Gerry Morgan 
of the American Medical Association, 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, Dr. Tallia- 
ferro Clark of the United States Public 
Health Service, Mrs. Rowena Schmidt 
Carpenter of the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics, Miss Elizabeth Fox, 
director of the Red Cross Public Health 
Nursing Service, and Miss Netta Ford, 
director of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of York, Pennsylvania. A noteworthy 
item on the program was the trip to Dr. 
McCollum’s laboratory at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 

International Office of Home Eco- 
nomics Instruction. Monsieur Leon 
Genoud, hitherto director of the Fri- 
bourg office, resigned some months ago 
because of ill health and has been suc- 
ceeded by Madame C. Bonnabry, well 
known as head of the normal school for 
home economics in Fribourg. 

Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects. The annual conference of this 
English organization was held in 
Birmingham June 15. Important ad- 
dresses were by the president, Mrs. Byng 
Kenrick, Lady Mayoress of Birmingham; 
Dr. H. P. Newsholme, medical officer of 
Birmingham, who spoke on “Domestic 
Hygiene and the Working-Class Home,” 
and Miss Hilda Shaw of the National 
Training School of Cookery, whose sub- 
ject was “Electricity in the Schools.” 

On July 5 some 50 members and visi- 
tors attended a luncheon at the Criterion 
Restaurant, London, in honor of Profes- 
sor and Mrs. B. R. Andrews of Columbia 
University and the class of home eco- 
nomics students who were studying with 
him in England. The after-luncheon 


speakers were leaders in the various or- 
ganizations interested in work similar to 
that of the Association; and the speeches 
combined to give an interesting picture of 
progress, with special emphasis on cor- 
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dial relations between members of the pro- 
fession in England and the United States. 

National Federation of Women’s In- 
stitutes. At the annual meeting held 
last May in London, there were 2,007 
delegates present from 4,317 institutes, 
not counting the visitors, among whom 
were many foreigners in England for 
an International Council of Women. 
Among notable addresses were those by 
the chairman, Lady Denman, by the 
Right Honorable Neville Chamberlain, 
minister of health, and by Mrs. Fairfax 
of Queensland. 

Honor to Dr. Lusk. Dr. Graham 
Lusk, head of the department of physiol- 
ogy of the Cornell Medical College, and 
well known to home economists for his 
writings on nutrition, has recently been 
elected corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Saxony. 

Extension Service at the Metropolitan 
Museum. The increasing service ren- 
dered by this famous museum of New 
York City to various groups of the gen- 
eral public is shown by the list of courses 
of lectures, gallery talks, study hours, 
and story hours planned for the season 
1929-30. Some of these (including story 
hours for children and courses for public 
schoo! teachers) are free to the public, 
some are free to museum members, and 
for some classes nominal fees are charged. 
One course of lectures of special interest 
to home economists is entitled “Daily 
Life as Told in Art.’’ Study hours on 
practical subjects include a course for 
homemakers and the buying public, one 
for young girls, and another for teachers. 
Printed descriptions of the courses are 
available at the Museum, Fifth Avenue 
and 82nd Street. 

Apparatus for Measuring Fabric Stiff- 
ness. An apparatus for measuring ac- 
curately the stiffness and pliability of 
fabrics and other flexible materials has 
been devised in the textile laboratory of 
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the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, and a government patent’ has 
been applied for. Esther C. Peterson of 
the Bureau staff and Tobias Dantzig, 
consulting mathematician of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, evolved both a mathe- 
matical method for measuring stiffness 
and the apparatus for determining it. 
The suggestion for the procedure used 
in developing the instrument came from 
an analogous one for measuring the stiff- 
ness of metals, but the new apparatus 
required special adaptation for use with 
flexible materials. 

Cookery Exhibition. The Interna- 
tional Association of Cooks, whose head- 
quarters are at Frankfort-on-Main, ar- 
ranged an international exhibit at the 
annual Frankfort Fair, October 19 to 25, 
1929. It occupied two large buildings 
and included cooked foods, baked goods, 
and pastry; table settings for homes, 
hotels, and restaurants; model kitchens 
and restaurants in operation; and raw 
materials and prepared products. A pre- 
vious exhibit in 1925 was visited by 
150,000 persons, 30,000 of them in the 
catering business. 

Dodge Hotel. The Washington Hotel 
which was originally built by the Y. W. 
C. A. as a hotel for women, but which 
for some time has also received men 
guests, has changed its name from Grace 
Dodge Hotel to The Dodge Hotel; the 
owners, policies, and management re- 
main unchanged. 

ARIZONA 

University of Arizona. Stella Mather, 
head of the department of home eco- 
nomics, studied at Fort Collins during 
the summer in the interests of the child 
development and guidance work of the 
department. 

Margaret Cammack-Smith attended 
summer school at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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Olive Gallatin spent the summer at the 
Chouinard School of Art in Los Angeles. 

Mabel Lynott, a fellow in home eco- © 
nomics who received her master’s degree 
in June, is now assistant research special- 
ist in home economics, working with Dr. 
Smith. The fellow in home economics 
for the coming year, Myrtle E. Swanson, 
will also work under Dr. Smith. 

Ruth Lehman, in charge of teacher 
training, taught in the University’s sum- 
mer session at Flagstaff. 

Catherine Hunter, critic teacher at 
Marana, spent the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, completing work 
for her master’s degree. 

State College of Agriculture, Fort 
Collins. Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 
state supervisor of home economics for 
the division of vocational education, 
taught two courses in the summer ses- 
sion, one on social and family relation- 
ships and one on home management. 

Extension Service. During the sum- 
mer Frances L. Brown, state home 
demonstration agent, studied toward her 
master’s degree at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 

Hortense White, home demonstration 
agent for Graham and Greenlee Counties, 
with the cooperation of sixteen 4-H club 
girls, conducted a nursery school for 
eight days. This period of observation 
followed a series of group discussions on 
attitudes toward parents, children, etc. 
Miss White is following this with a 
mother’s group which meets Sunday 
mornings. 

Vocational Conference. The state 
teachers’ conference was held at Prescott, 
August 26 to 31. Units for a state 
course of study were organized. 


CALIFORNIA 


California State Home Economics As- 
sociation. Bay Section. Gladys Neven- 
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zel, instructor in San Jose State Teachers 
College, was reélected president of the 
Bay Section Home Economics Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 

Central Section. A number of mem- 
bers spent their vacations in summer 
schools. Grace Allingham was enrolled 
in the course given by Dr. Andrews of 
Columbia University in England; Grace 
Prunty was registered at the University 
of California at Los Angeles; Belle Mill- 
ward, at Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College; Margaret Paxton at Stanford 
University; and V. Esther Simmons at 
Oregon Agricultural College. 

Southern Section. Hattie J. Bar- 
croft, assistant supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Los Angeles, spent a pleasant 
summer in Alaska. Maud Evans and 
Anna Hussy also went to Alaska and 
motored through the Northwest. 

Nina B. Crigler, newly appointed di- 
rector of educational activities of the 
Red Cross in Southern California, spoke 
at the September meeting of the section. 
Florence Martin, official delegate to Bos- 
ton, gave a resumé of the convention. 

Isabel Bevier was a guest of Miss 
Crigler during the summer months. 

Bernice Gange managed the dining 
room of the Scripps Hostess House at 
Asilomar this past summer. 

The fall term marked the opening of 
the new Junior College on what was 
formerly the site of the University of 
California at Los Angeles and of three 
new junior high schools. 

State Teachers College, Fresno. Marie 
Bolton has been appointed to the position 
formerly held by Anna Ernsting, re- 
signed. 

University of California. Dr. Agnes 
Fay Morgan, head of the household 
science department, attended the Thir- 
teenth International Physiological Con- 
ference held in Boston, August 19 to 23. 

Ethelwyn Dodson of the University 
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extension division was a member of Miss 
Raitt’s and Miss Denny’s European tex- 
tile tour this summer. 

May E. Davis has been appointed 
supervisor of home economics and cafe- 
terias for the Oakland city schools. 
Some tests and measurements for home 
economics work, compiled by Miss Davis, 
were recently published. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Agricultural College. Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman of Columbia was in 
charge of the nutrition seminar and a 
series of popular lectures on nutrition 
during the first two weeks of the summer 
session. The latter aroused much inter- 
est among local physicians and college 
men. 

Marian Breckenridge, Gertrude Gil- 
more, and Rosella Hanfeld were in 
charge of the nursery school. 

In June, Florence Schott received an 
appointment in the home economics 
section of the experiment station to con- 
tinue work on the altitude project. 

Margaret Scheve has been appointed 
as assistant in the home economics sec- 
tion of the station. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association has now 112 
members, including three student clubs. 
The fall meeting took the form of an 
institute on October 25 and 26. 

That members of the Association spent 
their vacations in a variety of profitable 
ways is indicated by the fact that four 
report travel through the South, New 
England, or Europe; six studied at 
Columbia; one at Yale; one at Cornell; 
and one at the University of Vermont. 

Connecticut State Agricultural College. 
Marie Lundberg, professor of home eco- 
nomics, is on sabbatical leave to study 
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at Columbia. Doris Osborn will at- 
tend Simmons College. 

Home demonstration agents of the 
state and the women club agents had a 
two-day conference at New Haven re- 
cently, Mrs. Griebel of New Jersey being 
in charge. 

May Secrest of the northern extension 
service of California spent a few days in 
Hartford in August, visiting the county 
extension activities and meeting other 
extension workers with whom she had 
formerly been associated. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association. A  Washington-Virginia 
branch of this association was formed on 
June 6, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Charles D. Walcott and Miss Florence 
E. Ward, members of the National Coun- 
cil. Mrs. Cary T. Grayson was elected 
president; Mrs. Frederic A. Delano, vice- 
president; Mrs. Daniel C. Chace, record- 
ing secretary; Miss Julia D. Connor, cor- 
responding secretary; and Mrs. J. H. 
Dorst, treasurer. 

At a luncheon preceding the formal 
meeting of organization, Mrs. Francis 
King, honorary national president, and 
Mrs. Frank Seiberling of Ohio, national 
chairman of extension, were speakers. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
Bolethea Frojen, president of the Asso- 
ciation, has announced that the annual 
meeting for 1929 will be held at Pensa- 
cola on November 29 and 30. It will 
include a luncheon, a program meeting, a 
business session, and special meetings of 
the following groups: extension agents, 
of which Anna Mae Sikes is chairman; 
student clubs, Lois Bryson, chairman; 
home economics teachers, Boletha Fro- 
jen, chairman; homemakers; and insti- 
tution managers. 
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Plans for 1929-1930 include a drive for 
one hundred per cent increase in mem- 
bership and the adoption of some con- 
structive state-wide project. 

At a recent state meeting of rural 
extension women, the American Home 
Economics Association meeting held in 
Boston was discussed by Mary Keown, 
regional councilor, Mary A. Stennis, state 
councilor, and Anna Mae Sikes, state 
publicity representative. An invitation 
to join the Association was extended to 
the rural extension women and will be 
followed up this fall in the membership 
work of the organization. 


HAWAII 


Home Economics Association of 
Hawaii. This Association is not a new 
organization, having had its beginning 
with a little band of twelve ardent home 
economics workers who in 1923 formed a 
“Food and Nutrition Council” under the 
leadership of Mrs. James Russell. Many 
funny things happened in those first 
days; yet it took really earnest effort to 
keep the fires burning until the work grew 
and more teachers and homemakers were 
added to the ranks. In 1926 this Food 
and Nutrition Council became affiliated 
with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation and changed its name to the 
Home Economics Association of Hawaii. 

Last year the organization on the 
Island of Oahu consisted of fifty-five 
members: teachers, nutritional workers, 
and homemakers. Realizing that much 
good has been accomplished there, an 
effort has been made to have the home 
economics teachers organize groups on 
the other Islands, Hawaii, Maui, and 
Kauai, and will be continued this year 
in the hope of soon having one hundred 
per cent membership of home economics 
workers. 

The Association, which is this year 
under the leadership of Sarah E. Pettee. 
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director of the Y.W.C.A. cafeteria, held 
its first meeting in September, immedi- 
ately following the opening of school. 

The Association deeply regrets the loss 
from its membership this year of Mrs. 
Dora Lewis, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, who has accepted a 
position as state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the state of Washington; and 
of Jamie Cameron and Mabelle Ross, 
who have gone to the Orient, where Miss 
Cameron will teach. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ence. The third conference, held August 
28, 29, and 30, marked the beginning of 
the activities of home economics for the 
school year 1929 and 1930. The con- 
ference was arranged by Mrs. Caroline 
Edwards, territorial supervisor of home 
economics, and was for all vocational 
teachers and others interested in voca- 
tional homemaking as carried on in the 
schools here. The conference was well 
attended and gave the vocational people 
a splendid opportunity to exchange ideas 
and gain new suggestions for the incom- 
ing year. 

Territorial Extension Service. The 
first conference of what it is hoped will 
become an annual series was held at the 
University of Hawaii in August. There 
was also a first camp or short course for 
women in Honolulu County and a boy’s 
and girl’s club camp in Hawaii County. 
Madge Reese, of the Office of Coopera- 
tive Extension, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, took part in the con- 
ference program, remaining a month in 
the Islands officially, making field trips 
and consulting with territorial and 
county extension workers. It will be 
remembered that W. A. Lloyd, formerly 
of the Washington office, went to the 
Islands in October, 1928, as director of 
the extension service in the Islands. 
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ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the All-State Conference for Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teachers, and the 
Illinois Society for Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Education will hold joint meet- 
ings at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, 
October 31 to November 2. 

Illinois State Normal. Josephine Ross 
is on leave of absence to study at Colum- 
bia University. Norma Albright is tak- 
ing her place during her absence. 

Illinois Wesleyan. Olive Logerstrom 
has been appointed director of home 
economics. 

Lewis Institute. Katherine Mayes, 
who has assumed the duties as head of 
the home economics department, taught 
during the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Lemo Dennis has been awarded a 
Laura Spelman scholarship and will 
study at Cornell University this year. 

Mary Kilpatrick is leaving to direct 
the dining hall at Elmhurst College. 

James Millikin University. Elizabeth 
Campbell has accepted the position held 
last year by Edith Rhyne, Miss Rhyne 
having accepted a position at Montana 
State College this year. 

North Central College. Florence Quil- 
ling will teach clothing at the college this 
year. 

University of Chicago. Dr. Katharine 
Blunt left the University of Chicago at 
the end of the summer quarter to assume 
her new duties as president of Connecti- 
cut College for Women. The good 
wishes of the members of the depart- 
ment go with Dr. Blunt and their as- 
surance that she will accomplish splen- 
did things for the college comparable to 
what she has done for the department of 
home economics at the University of 
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Chicago. During her administration, 
the department has come to assume an 
important place in graduate work in 
home economics. Aside from numerous 
students who have taken master’s degrees, 
fourteen have completed the work for 
the doctorate and an equal number have 
work in progress. 

Several new courses will be offered 
this year in historic and stage costuming. 
These have been made possible through 
the generosity and interest of Mrs. Minna 
Schmidt, an authority on historic cos- 
tuming as well as a professional cos- 
tumer of note in Chicago. These courses 
will give the student an opportunity for 
extensive study of historic dress as well 
as experience in the actual construction 
of stage costumes. In the winter quarter, 
a course in historic decorative fabrics 
will be given for the first time. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the study of 
fabrics used in historic costumes as well 
as in the various period interiors. 

Greater facilities for work in child 
development and parent education will 
be available in the department next year 
as a result of the acquisition by the Uni- 
versity of a three-story house adjoining 
the present nursery school. Part of the 
space in the new building will be used 
for housing an additional nursery school 
group, and part for research in child 
nutrition and other problems of child- 
hood. 

The nursery school is unusually for- 
tunate next year in having secured Mrs. 
Marion Jacobson as physiologist and 
teacher of the three-year-old group. This 
good fortune is due to the fact that Mrs. 
Jacobsen has a fellowship in psychology 
in the University next year. 

Dr. Mary A. M. Lee will teach the 
courses in child psychology in the depart- 
ment next year. Dr. Lee is the mother 
of several children; she has her M.D. 
from Rush Medical College; and she has 
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nearly completed her work for a doc- 
torate in psychology in the University 
of Chicago. She will be known to many 
as the wife of Dr. W. G. Lee, author of 
“Child Birth,” and for her service in 
completing this book after his death. 

Margaret Edwards, who recently re- 
signed from the staff of the American 
Child Health Association, has a Spelman 
scholarship for the year and is spending 
the autumn at the University of Chicago. 

University of Illinois. Evelyn Col- 
burn and J. E. Lamar of the State Geo- 
logical Survey were married July 30. 
Mrs. Lamar is continuing her work as 
instructor in nutrition. 

Irene Barnes, instructor in costume 
design, assisted Miss Northrup at Colum- 
bia University during the summer session. 

Rossleene Arnold Hetler and Margaret 
Plant of the nutrition department at- 
tended the International Physiological 
Congress in Boston. 

Fannie Brooks, Florence King, and 
Virginia Weaver spent the summer in 
Europe. 

The bulletin “The Textiles We Buy 
and Use” by Helen E. McCullough was 
published in August by the University of 
Illinois Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station. 

Ruth A. Wardall, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics, is taking her 
sabbatical leave to make a study of the 
work in various departments of home 
economics throughout the United States. 
During her absence, Dr. Rossleene Ar- 
nold Hetler is acting head of the depart- 
ment. 

Anna Ernsting has been appointed 
instructor in dietetics. 

Isabelle Hitchcock has been appointed 
specialist in interior decoration on the 
extension stati. 

Another research assistant, Dorothy 
Hussemann, has been added to the exper- 
iment station research staff in nutrition. 
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Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. Tressie Bonham, who spent last 
year at Columbia, has been appointed 
clothing instructor. 


INDIANA 


Indiana University. Florence B. King, 
who received her doctor’s degree in bio- 
chemistry in June, resigned her position 
as assistant professor of home economics 
at the end of the summer session to join 
the faculty of Iowa State College at 
Ames. 

Una Robinson, who is studying for 
her doctorate at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to succeed 
her at Indiana. 

Purdue University. Dean Mary L. 
Matthews, Edith Gamble, Amy Howe, 
Laura Partch, Philena Palmer, and Mrs. 
Mildred Beisel attended the meeting of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at Boston. 

Amy Bloye spent the summer in and 
near Honolulu. 

Gertrude Owen, formerly clothing 
specialist in the home economics exten- 
sion division, was married on July 20 
to H. L. Solberg of the department of 
mechanical engineering. Frieda Stoll 
has been appointed to the vacancy in 
the extension division. 

New appointments in the school of 
home economics include that of 
Laurentza Schantz-Hansen as instructor 
in the department of applied design and 
that of Mrs. Katherine Read as psychol- 
ogist for the nursery school in the de- 
partment of household administration. 

Mrs. Mary Place Hadley, formerly 
county supervisor of home economics of 
LaPorte county, succeeds Agnes Watson 
as assistant in the home economics 
teacher-training division. Miss Watson 
is now in charge of vocational home eco- 
nomics at Vincennes, Indiana. 
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Two new courses in the department of 
applied design are being offered this year, 
one in art appreciation and one in the 
history of art. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth gave two talks 
at the University on October 3, one 
before the engineering students and the 
other before the home economics stu- 
dents. 

Miriam Rapp of the department of 
home economics of the agricultural ex- 
periment station was in charge of the 
household features of the exhibit on rural 
electrification at the Indiana State Fair. 
The theme of the exhibit was “increasing 
the margin of profit by modern refrigera- 
tion for the home.” 

The exhibit prepared by Lella Gaddis 
and her staff of the home economics ex- 
tension division for the Fair dealt with 
problems in home furnishing and decora- 
tion. 

Philena Palmer of the department of 
clothing and textiles and Dorothea 
Muehl of the extension division were on 
the faculty of the two weeks school for 
girls at the State Fair. Ruby Clark of 
the department of institutional manage- 
ment was dietetian at a similar school 
held for boys. 

Neva Stephenson, assistant state club 
leader, reported that the quality of the 
work in the Girls’ 4-H Club exhibit at the 
Fair was exceptionally good. One thou- 
sand six girls from the baking, canning, 
and clothing clubs of 57 counties had 
products in the exhibit; and prize money 
to the amount of $988 was distributed 
among girls from 44 counties. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 
The applied arts department is starting 
out on its new curriculum this year, and 
three additional rooms have been pro- 
vided for the classes. Victoria Smith is 
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now assistant instructor in the depart- 
ment. 

Genevieve Nowlan, ’14, is graduate 
assistant in the department of home 
economics education. 

Helen Sharp, M.D., Kansas Univer- 
sity, ’28, and interne the past year at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is a new mem- 
ber of the home economics staff. She 
will teach hygiene and family health 
courses, give advice regarding the nurs- 
ery school children, and conduct con- 
ferences in connection with the health 
work among freshman girls. 

In view of the emphasis being placed 
on the needs of the individual in educa- 
tional fields, the Clothing I and Foods I 
courses are being revised on the unit 
basis. 

The institutional economics depart- 
ment is expanding this year, having three 
new graduate assistants. 

Graduate assistants in food economics 
and nutrition for the fall term are Tes- 
sie Agan and Helen Ehrhardt. 

Graduate students in food economics 
and nutrition are located as follows: 
Lila Canavan, assistant professor of 
foods, University of Utah; Ruth E. Wil- 
liams, student dietitian, Santa Barbara 
Cottage Hospital; Isabelle Gillum, Elgin, 
‘Texas; Rachel Wright Working, co- 
operating with Dr. Earl B. Working on a 
baking project at Ft. Collins, Colorade; 
Marion Brookover, head of foods, Hutch- 
inson Junior College, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; Louise Phelps, associate professor 
of household science, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water; Gladys M. Boehm, assistant in 
the department of food economics and 
nutrition, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege; Adelaide Glaser, Purnell research 
worker, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

Extension Service. Ellen M. Batche- 
lor has resumed her position as assistant 
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state home demonstration leader after a 
year of study at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Mary Elsie Border, former home 
demonstration agent in Cherokee 
County, and Ella Meyer, home demon- 
stration agent in Franklin County, have 
returned to Kansas from Denmark, 
where they spent the month of August 
studying methods in agriculture and 
home economics. 

Grace Henderson has been appointed 
on part time to conduct a study of ex- 
tension methods and results. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Dr. Prosser of Dunwoodie Insti- 
tute was on the campus June 12 to 14, 
giving talks to the students of industrial 
arts on problems of vocational education. 
On June 14 he spoke to the home eco- 
nomics students on short unit courses 
for adult classes, telling the method by 
which the industrial subjects were broken 
up into training blocks and of how the 
method might be applied in home eco- 
nomics. A general discussion followed. 

Annie Marriott will be on leave of 
absence during the next year and will 
study institutional economics at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Gladys McGill, formerly of the staff 
of the University of New Zealand, was a 
member of the home economics staff at 
the summer session, substituting for 
Eleanor Johnson, who was teaching and 
studying at Chicago University. 

Carrie B. Green, supervisor of voca- 
tional home economics, and Pearl Ross, 
critic teacher, attended the state meeting 
for vocational home economics teachers 
at Manhattan in June. 

A culminating event of the summer 
session at the home management house 
was a home coming on July 13, planned 
and given by the summer group and their 
director, Miss Rodgers. Half of the 
girls who have been members of the home 
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management house families returned for 
the occasion. 

Vocational Education Conference. 
The seventh annual Vocational Educa- 
tion Conference in Homemaking was held 
at Kansas State Agricultural College, 
June 10 to 15, inclusive. This confer- 
ence was conducted by the State Board 
for Vocational Education in cooperation 
with the State Agricultural College. 
Clara M. Brown of the University of 
Minnesota was the out-of-state speaker. 
She appeared on the program each day 
at eleven o'clock and in the afternoon 
she lead discussions and took part in 
committee work. 

During the first part of the morning, 
conference guests visited classes in the 
division of home economics and in home 
economics education. The afternoon 
programs were given over to round table 
discussions and group meetings. ‘This is 
the first conference that has been con- 
ducted for an entire week and it proved 
to be highly satisfactory from the stand- 
point of help and inspiration to the 
teachers in attendance. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting will be held 
in Alexandria from November 21 to 
23. The keynote of the meeting will be 
“Increasing the Efficiency of Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching.”” Out-of-state speak- 
ers on the program include Jessie Harris, 
director of the department of home eco- 
nomics, University of Tennessee; Lois P. 
Dowdle, home economics editor of the 
Southern Ruralist; and Dr. Cameron S. 
Bech, personnel director of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Louisiana State University. Helen 
Carter has been appointed head of the 
department of home economics to suc- 
ceed Dr. Ellen A. Reynolds, who re- 
signed in August. 
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Ona Smith has been appointed as a 
member of the home economics faculty. 

Martha Hollinger, who was a member 
of the summer school faculty, is to re- 
main as a member of the regular faculty. 

Winners in preliminary contests in 
twenty parishes participated in the final 
state house-dress contest, held during the 
Adult Short Course at the University 
from August 5 to 9, and sponsored by 
Iris S. Davenport, clothing specialist of 
the extension division. Anne Jordan, 
clothing specialist of Mississippi, was one 
of the judges. Mrs. Ira Merritt of Aca- 
dia Parish, who won first place, was 
awarded a Singer sewing machine; and 
through the courtesy of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, each contestant 
was awarded a subscription to the De- 
lineator. The factors upon which the 
women and the dresses were scored were 
general appearance, suitability to wearer, 
suitability to purpose, economy, and 
workmanship. One of the aims of the 
contest was to stimulate the interest of 
the women in the principles of good 
taste in dress. 

The following statistics regarding the 
contest are of interest: 1,487 women were 
enrolled; 1,390 of them finished their 
dresses; 1,500 dresses were made in all; 
239 women made dresses for the first 
time; the actual making time spent on 
each dress averaged four hours; the aver- 
age cost of a dress was $1.12; total value 
of all the completed dresses was over 
$5,000; 111 home demonstration clubs 
were represented; 7 new clubs were or- 
ganized; and 210 new members were 
enrolled. 

Mary Rokahr, hom: management 
specialist, United States Department of 
Agriculture, gave two very interesting 
and helpful lectures on subjects relating 
to the kitchen and its improvement. 
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Mrs. W. N. Hutt of the Progressive 
Farmer talked on “Time for a Hobby,” 
stressing the fact that every woman, es- 
pecially the rural woman, should budget 
her time so as to have leisure and should 
then plan to use that leisure to bring the 
most enjoyable returns. 

Certie Reynolds, specialist in child 
health and parental education of the 
University of Georgia, spoke on the place 
of vitamin-carrying foods in the diet of 
children 

State Department of Education. The 
revision of the course of study in home 
economics has been the major interest 
for the past two years. The teacher- 
training institutions and the teachers in 
the field have worked with the state su- 
pervisors in doing this work. During 
the past summer, the committee reports 
were compiled and the course of study 
organized to consider the changing fac- 
tors in home life. An endeavor has been 
made to organize homemaking problems 
around normal situations, in order to 
give such training in appreciation, skills, 
and managerial ability as will be most 
helpful to the present needs of the girls 
and future homemaker. This course of 
study includes syllabi for the seventh 
grade, four years of high-school work, and 
a suggested course for the boys. Stand- 
ards for rooms and equipment, the stand- 
ard library list of fifty books, the re- 
quired magazines, bulletins, and other 
reference material are included. 

Twenty group conferences, with ap- 
proximately fifteen teachers in each 
group, were held between September 18 
to October 14 to outline and discuss the 
program of work for the year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts State Home Economics 
Association. The Fall River home econ- 
omists were hostesses to the Association 
at its meeting on October 19. The gen- 
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eral theme on which the program for the 
year will be based is “Home Economics 
in the United States.” 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Home demonstration agents from eleven 
counties and state extension specialists 
assembled at the College on July 8 for 
a five-day conference arranged by Mrs. 
Annette T. Herr, state home demon- 
stration leader, to consider ways and 
means of launching an effective county 
and state program in child development 
and parental education. Mrs. Alma B. 
Jones, state specialist in child develop- 
ment in Iowa, led the discussion of the 
content of the project, methods of pre- 
sentation of subject matter, and organi- 
zation groups. 

The extension project in child develop- 
ment and parental education is being 
introduced in the state this year by Mrs. 
Ruth D. Morley, who will cooperate 
with the home demonstration agents in 
conducting study groups in various 
counties. The project will consist of 5 
lessons covering subjects suggested by 
the agents; and various groups will 
also feature such sub-projects as equip- 
ping the backyard, playground, and chil- 
dren’s rooms, and family and commuuity 
play and recreation. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. Dr. Marie 
Dye has been appointed acting dean of 
the division of home economics. 

New members on the college staff 
include: Mrs. Mabel Ehlers as director 
of the Woman’s Commons, and Kather- 
ine Kinsler as her assistant; Beatrice 
Grant and Edith Grundemeier, instruc- 
tors in the foods department, and Lillian 
Francis, in the nutrition department. 
Nellie Halliday, a new member of the 
experiment station staff, will do nutrition 
research. Maud McClellan is the new 
assistant in the nursery school. 
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There will be two fellows in the home 
economics division next year: Margaret 
Nunn, University of Delaware, ‘27, and 
Anne Marold, from the University of 
Minnesota. 

Minnie Irons, who has had charge of 
home economics education, has resigned 
to accept a position at the University of 
Missouri; and Mrs. Merle Byers has 
been appointed in her place. 

Louise Clemens spent the summer in 
Europe. 

Catherine Miller studied this summer 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Extension Service. The home eco- 
nomics extension department has three 
changes in personnel: Merle Ramer has 
been appointed clothing specialist to fill 
the position made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mildred Gardner; Roberta Her- 
shey, for the past two years research as- 
sistant in nutrition, is now the specialist 
on the staff; Gertrude Reis has been 
appointed in charge of home furnishing 
to take the place of Mrs. Marion Hoff- 
man, who was forced to resign her posi- 
tion because of illness in her family. 
Mrs. Hoffman has been instrumental in 
building up a strong home furnishing 
department. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Mary Wilson, the newly appointed 
student club sponsor, is now endeavoring 
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to increase the number of student clubs 
in Mississippi. 

Loyette Webb, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, was reélected chairman of the 
teachers section. As itinerant teacher 
trainer, she has abundant opportunities for 
contacts with home economics teachers. 

M. Esther Rogers, vocational super- 
visor, represents the Association on the 
Central Committee of Legislation for the 
Women’s Organizations. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
Southern Regional Conference for Voca- 
tional Education is to be held on the 
Mississippi Coast in the spring of 1930. 

Mary Wilson, itinerant teacher trainer 
of the Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, has been elected 
vice-president of the Mississippi Voca- 
tional Association. 

Tupelo, Meridian, and Laurel ar- 
ranged for their vocational home eco- 
nomics departments to exhibit regular 
classroom work at district fairs during 
October. 

The Mid-South fair at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, which sponsored a contest among 
vocational schools in suitable uses for 
cotton, entertained about one hundred 
Mississippi girls at the Gayoso Hotel, 
October 3 and 4, when they took part in 
the revue before “King Cotton,” at which 
the ‘Queen of Textiles” was chosen, the 
contest being open to Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi students. 


